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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by Sir SrepHEN Kinc-HALuL 


HE principal event since I last wrote these notes was a 

very large youth meeting held during the afternoon of 

19th November at the Festival Hall. 2,700 young people 
from 97 schools in the London area were present and put 
questions to a Brains Trust composed of the Rt. Hon. Sir David 
Eccles, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., Sir Robert 
Boothby, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, C.H., 
M.P. I was the question-master. One of the most successful 
features of this conference was a plan whereby the schools held 
internal meetings in advance to decide what questions to ask. 

In the month of January I visited Istanbul, Ankara and 
Izmir to lecture on aspects of the British Parliament to the 
universities and general public. The expedition was made 
under the auspices of the British Council. The directors of the 
Ottoman Bank have generously given the Hansard Society 
£100 with which to publish in Turkish a pamphlet containing 
three of my lectures. This will be a Hansard Society publication 
and if there are any profits from its sale they will be used to 
send a Turkish student to London to study parliamentary 
government in Britain. 

The Society has published two new books: German Parlia- 
ments by Stephen King-Hall and Richard K. Ullmann, 
10s. 6d., and Straight Fight (special issue Parliamentary Affairs, 
1954) by R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, ros. 6d. Members 
are reminded that both these books can be obtained at 
334 per cent. discount plus postage. Each of these books has 
earned the distinction of being the subject of a favourable 
leading article in the Manchester Guardian. 

No volumes of Parliamentary Affairs are being bound this 
year as the demand is too small to justify the expense. An index 
for volume VII will be sent with this issue. 
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COLONIES AND DEMOCRACY 
by Vincent HARLow 


HE British people engaged in the business of overseas 

expansion primarily for purposes of trade. By the ac- 

quisition of exotic commodities they hoped to strengthen 
and diversify their economy. Temporarily thwarted (in Tudor 
times) in their efforts to reach the markets of Asia by sea- 
routes not dominated by European rivals, they turned their 
attention to the alternative method, that is to say, the creation 
of markets and sources of exotic supply by founding settlements 
and plantations; and this they did along the Atlantic seaboard 
of North America and in the Caribbean archipelago. Emigra- 
tion quickly received additional impetus from other motives: 
the desire of individuals and groups to make new homes for 
themselves where they could enjoy wider economic, religious 
and social opportunities. 

This latter form of overseas enterprise resulted (after much 
political trial and error) in the emergence of the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth Countries 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, all of 
which are parliamentary democracies. The original plan, that 
of developing trans-oceanic commerce by means of protected 
sea-routes and trading depots, produced a no less unexpected 
result. Since trade along coasts depends upon political 
stability inland, the United Kingdom (itself a democratic 
state) established paternal bureaucratic rule over a vast 
miscellany of non-European races accustomed to authoritar- 
ianism—in India, Burma and Malaya, in many islands of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, and subsequently in East and 
West Africa. One of the most remarkable political phenomena 
of modern times has been the (apparently) irresistible penetra- 
tion into these unlikely regions of the ideas and instruments 
of parliamentary democracy. 

Unlike a Marxist State which imposes its system upon 
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neighbouring territories by coercion, the United Kingdom 
viewed the spontaneous demand for the reproduction of the 
institutions of Westminster in India with doubt and even 
dismay. The grounds for this hesitation were stated by A. J. 
Balfour with his customary cogency in the House of Commons 
in 1909: 

We all admit that representative government, govern- 
ment by debate, is the best form of government when it is 
suitable, but it is only suitable... when you are dealing 
with a population in the main homogeneous, in the main 
equal in every substantial and essential sense, ina community 
where the minority are prepared to accept the decisions of 
the majority, where they are all alike in the traditions in 
which they are brought up, in their general outlook upon 
the world and in their broad view of national aspirations. 

To Balfour and almost all his contemporaries it seemed that 
in the sub-continent of India, divided as it was between 
Hinduism and Islam, by the solidified strata of the Hindu 
castes, and by profound regional differences in language and 
custom, the prerequisites of homogeneity and mutual toler- 
ance were patently absent. The failure of Hindus and Muslims 
to work together under the advanced parliamentary constitu- 
tion of 1935 and the tragic and bloody partition of the country 
after the second World War appeared to demonstrate the 
lasting validity of that judgement. And yet, precarious as the 
political situation in Pakistan appears to be at the present 
time (1955), and despite the uncertainty of the future in the 
Republic of India when the unifying leadership of Pandit 
Nehru comes to an end, the degree of success so far attained in 
giving effect to democratic principles has been remarkable. 

It is significant that the hesitation about the applicability 
of democratic institutions in the case of India, which marked 
the attitude of British statesmen in the early 1900’s, was re- 
placed some ten years later by a conviction that the obstacles, 
formidable though they were, must and could be overcome. 
It has been well said that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 


1 Hansard, vol. III (1909), 553, quoted by (Sir) R. Coupland, The 
Indian Problem, 1833-1935 (O.U.P., 1943), p- 26. 
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1918 was a declaration of faith in the philosophy of liberalism. 
Its authors not only appealed to Indian leaders to inculcate a 
wider loyalty which would transcend religious and caste 
divisions for the greater welfare of the whole, but they also 
rejected the notion of a transfer of power to the small educated 
minority—to an Indian oligarchy in fact. Although the great 
mass of the people were “poor, ignorant and helpless far 
beyond the standards of Europe’’, it was, they decided, im- 
practicable to wait for the slow process of education. The 
illiterate masses must learn self-reliance and learn to express 
their needs and grievances in their choice of elected represen- 
tatives. For that reason the franchise must be as wide as was 
feasible. ““We believe”, they stated, “...that the placid 
pathetic contentment of the masses is not the soil on which 
Indian nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately dis- 
turbing it we are working for her highest good”. The belief, 
thus formulated, that a sense of personal responsibility is 
inherent in all sorts and conditions of men (even among the 
illiterate) and can, when stimulated, promote a sense of 
nationhood by overcoming racial and religious barriers, has 
dominated British thought and policy with regard to dependent 
peoples from that day until this. 

That is a supremely important fact, for it is largely re- 
sponsible for the peculiar form which the world-wide force of 
insurgent nationalism has assumed within the bounds of the 
Commonwealth. One has only to compare the political climate 
to-day in the Gold Coast or Nigeria with (for example) that 
obtaining in French Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo or 
Portuguese Angola to observe the contrast. The faith of 
British liberalism of the early twentieth century that the 
principles and institutions of parliamentary democracy were 
universally applicable, provided that certain conditions were 
satisfied, derived in part from past experience in Britain itself 
and still more from the insistence of the Indian Congress upon 
following the same road to nationhood which had been 
previously travelled by Canada and the other European 
“Dominions”. 

The United Kingdom has thus been propelled by her own 
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domestic and imperial history at an ever quickening pace into 
political situations of ever increasing complexity, in which the 
conditions required for the effective operation of democratic 
institutions are exceedingly difficult to induce. Arthur Balfour 
as we have seen, defined these conditions as comprising—a 
substantial degree of homogeneity, a basic similarity in tradi- 
tion and outlook, and (following from these) a readiness on the 
part of minorities to accept the decisions of the majority. 
Their absence in India gave rise to Morley’s vigorous denial 
that it was “‘even conceivable” to adapt English political 
institutions to serve Indian needs. “But,” he added, “the 
spirit of English institutions is a very different thing, and is a 
thing that we cannot escape even if we wished”’. For a variety 
of reasons we have not been able to make much progress in 
giving practical effect to that ambiguous dictum. Is it, in fact, 
possible to inculcate the “spirit” of democracy while avoiding 
the introduction of political machinery which we ourselves 
employ as its instrument but which may be unsuited to 
different sociological conditions ? 

We are far from being free agents in the matter. The 
demand is for the latest edition of our parliamentary system, 
and any suggested variants are automatically suspect. Thus 
the gap is widened as between British constitutional method 
and alien circumstance. The British society in these Islands 
is itself in process of rapid change; and in many subtle and 
important ways its system of “government by debate” is 
changing with it. As the result of intensive industrialization the 
vast majority of our population is now very mobile: loyalty 
is less and less to a local group or district and increasingly to 
a highly organized (welfare) state and to a political party 
as its actual or potential directors. Thus the political organism, 
the export of which is demanded, is itself changing under the 
impact of an economic and social revolution, while the 
recipients overseas are themselves caught up in a swift tide 
of revolutionary change in profoundly different circumstances. 

Thus stated, the problem is sufficiently complex; but it is 
not the whole problem. The demand for political (and econo- 
mic) self management arises from insurgent nationalism, or 
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more accurately race-group assertiveness; but the peoples 
from whom the demand comes are not integrated societies. We 
are thus confronted by a dual task: to draw disparate elements 
together into a bond of common nationhood and at the same 
time to carry them with us in developing institutions, central 
and local, which are informed by democratic principles. In 
such a situation realism demands that we should work towards 
nationhood by recognizing and giving political articulation to 
the local loyalties which actually exist. We should not attempt 
to establish institutions, the viability of which depends upon 
devotion to “national” and territorial concepts which may be 
beyond the political consciousness of the peoples concerned. 

The members of a mediaeval English parliament were 
certainly conscious of their compatriots as a nation rooted in 
the soil of England; but, even so, the men who composed it 
represented group interests—the feudal baronage, the clergy 
and the merchants. They also reflected the local territorial 
loyalties of shire and chartered township. For the most part 
they were concerned to defend the privileges (and the purses) 
of their sectional fraternity; and yet from this congeries of 
self-regarding groups gradually developed a genuinely national 
and representative legislature. 

Group loyalties (however primitive and narrow) are 
precious, for in many territories they are the only available 
nuclei through and around which the wider loyalty toa nation- 
state can be gradually induced. Secondly, these ethnic groups 
are not only necessary to the process of nation-building, but 
unless they are harnessed to it they will become a disruptive 
force militating against it. 

Recent events in Uganda provide a striking illustration 
of the forces at issue. The Baganda, a proud and self-reliant 
people, intensely conscious of their long history as an organized 
kingdom, viewed with growing alarm the British policy of 
moulding Uganda into a centralized democratic state, geared 
for rapid industrialization and social reforms. In the British 
view the introduction of a uniform system of local government 
on British lines and the development of a central legislature in 
which “Africans” would increasingly participate alongside 
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Europeans and Indians was the best policy for promoting the 
progress and well-being of the country as a whole. In the 
eyes of the Baganda, on the other hand, it was a menace which 
threatened to undermine their status and engulf them in a 
composite society in which, they feared, the real power would 
be wielded by British industrialists and Indian business men. 
When the Kabaka finally decided to defy the Governor rather 
than resist his own people, the force and depth of resurgent 
“Bagandaism”’ was revealed by their insistence upon his return 
as its official symbol. On the basis of the Hancock reforms the 
distinctive position of Buganda as a state within a state is to 
be reinforced; the Kabaka is to become a constitutional mon- 
arch, acting on the advice of elected ministers responsible to the 
Great Lukiko or Parliament; and the Baganda will similarly 
manage their own local administration. 

It could be argued (by the impatient) that this is a retro- 
grade step in that the central Government may thereby be 
hampered in its efforts to push energetically on with economic 
and social developments for Uganda as a whole. But the answer 
surely is that “the spirit of democracy” (to repeat Morley’s 
phrase in 1909) requires that so strongly developed a community 
sense as that of the Baganda must be given satisfying political 
expression, for it is a demos in its own right, and that the 
eventual emergence of a united and democratic Uganda can- 
not otherwise be attained. 

In Kenya and Tanganyika many African tribes are exhi- 
biting a similar clan-assertiveness as a defence against the 
frightening pressure of Western ideas and techniques. The 
Mau Mau movement in the Kikuyu tribe is a warning of the 
hideously destructive form which it can assume. On the other 
hand, there are many tribes and groups of tribes in these 
territories where it is exuberantly constructive. Moreover this 
phenomenon is not incompatible with another process which 
is often described as “‘the decay of tribalism”’. Many traditional 
customs, those relating, for example, to the personal authority 
of the chief, to marriage, inheritance and land tenure, are 
being discarded or modified; but such changes do not neces- 
sarily weaken, indeed they can re-invigorate, the clan spirit. 
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The Baganda, who have been asserting their position as a 
people with such vigour, are themselves passing through an 
internal social revolution. 

The real decay of the tribal bond takes place with dis. 
persion, when large numbers leave the land and become 
permanently resident in towns and mining areas. Pride in tribal 
origin remains (as the inter-tribal riots in the locations of 
Johannesburg indicate), but the migrants are uprooted. In 
such cases the Government of the Territory has no option but 
to attempt to inculcate new loyalties on a territorial basis. It is 
not an easy task to inspire a detribalized African with a sense of 
devotion to a polyglot multi-racial municipality. 

It is, therefore, all the more important, one would suggest, 
to avoid wherever possible the creation of artificial territorial 
entities such as composite county councils and constituencies. 
If tribal communities (as such) are given increasingly wide 
powers in local government, it would seem desirable that 
there should be a wide variety of institutional forms, adapted in 
each case to the tribal structure, instead of the uniformity of 
our own local government system. Moreover, if tribal groups 
are to be constituent elements in a future nation, it would also 
seem desirable that, where practicable, they should be given 
direct representation (as such) in the central legislature and 
perhaps be brought more “‘into the picture” by establishing 
inter-tribal consultative assemblies, meeting at intervals with 
the Governor in the Chair. 

The manner and the extent to which tribal cohesion can 
be employed in working towards a larger loyalty will vary 
very greatly from territory to territory and calls for expert 
investigation in each case. Outside Africa (and the Pacific 
Islands) the relevant conditions do not, of course, obtain. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the principle of affording 
political expression to particular group-interests is embodied 
in the new constitution of the Federation of Malaya. While 
Malays and Chinese will vote together on a common electoral 
roll, special representation is accorded (by nomination) to 
“scheduled interests”, such as planting, mining, trades unions, 
etc., and also to racial minorities. By such arrangements the 
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“spirit” of democracy is better served in a non-homogeneous 
society than by counting heads. 

Among many other problems arising in this intricate 
business of satisfying the nationalist urge of unintegrated and 
often backward populations there is one in particular which 
calls for consideration, and that is the problem of political 
parties. In our own experience party rivalry and the alternation 
of parties in office is the indispensable means of eliciting the 
will of the electorate. But to many political leaders and their 
followers in the colonies this notion makes little or no appeal. 
How often has the present writer been met by a puzzled and 
sometimes incredulous expression on the face of an educated 
African (and especially a West African) when trying to ex- 
pound the idea of “Her Majesty’s Opposition”. 

“But,”’ he will protest, “we are all of one mind: we are all 
agreed that our country must have more schools and hospitals, 
better communications, a higher living standard, and in- 
dependence as quickly as possible. Any of our people who 
opposed such plans would be a traitor’. And so round the 
corner of the road to democratic nationhood we encounter the 
danger of the single omnipotent intolerant political party. It 
is very understandable that in the first flush of self-government 
the leaders who enter into the inheritance should be disposed 
to claim a monopoly in patriotism. This may well represent 
no more than a transitional phase, for differences of emphasis 
and method will emerge as practical experience is gained in 
handling executive and legislative business. But the early 
stages are none the less critical and dangerous. Europe knows 
too well how easily democratic authoritarianism drops the 
adjective—except in propaganda. 

Tolerance towards opponents does not come naturally to 
Africans—nor, indeed, to the champions of revolutionary 
change of any race. Yet regard for the holders of contrary 
opinions lies at the root of democracy. To this and other related 
problems there is, of course, no simple or uniform answer. The 
role of “‘the honest broker”’ is always an ungrateful one, and 
real success is only achieved by rendering the function un- 
necessary. But a premature withdrawal of control, especially 
B 
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in the case of multi-racial territories, would be a betrayal of 
freedom. In doing our utmost to ensure that liberty will 
continue after independence, it is essential to be undeviating 
in upholding the political principles which we believe to be 
fundamental, while being imaginatively empiric as to institu- 
tional forms, even if the result shows a substantial departure 
from the standard British pattern. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
IN ITALY TODAY 


by Roy Pryce 


N May this year the Italian Republic is faced by a presi- 

dential election when the seven years’ term of President 

Einaudi comes to an end. In the meantime, under the 
terms of the constitution, no parliamentary election may take 
place. Signor Scelba’s government has therefore a temporary 
respite and a certain—if superficial and temporary—calm is 
imposed on the political scene. This provides a convenient 
moment in which to enquire what has been achieved since 
the defeat of Fascism, to examine the progress of the new 
parliamentary régime and its prospects for the future. This is 
all the more opportune since the death last August of Alcide 
De Gasperi, who had directed the fortunes of the new Republic 
since its official birth in January, 1948, until the summer of 
1953, and who until his death remained—although out of 
office—a key figure in the political scene, brought to an end a 
recognizable period in the new Republic’s history. 

Under De Gasperi a new parliamentary régime was created 
out of the political chaos left by the collapse of Fascism, and 
this was successfully defended against a serious threat of 
insurrection by left wing parties. Both tasks required much 
courage and energy. ‘The reconstruction of parliamentary life 
was undertaken in the face of a multitude of crushing problems. 
The economic life of the country had been thoroughly dis- 
rupted, and in part destroyed by the effects of war and its 
aftermath; by 1946 there was a budget deficit of 1,130 billion 
lire, inflation had destroyed savings and raised prices twenty 
or thirty times above their pre-war level and far out of the 
reach of wages, there were two million unemployed and many 
hundreds of thousands with only nominal employment. Par- 
liamentary government had been unable to deal with similar 
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problems after the first world war—could it now do better? 
In many ways the task was more difficult; the immediate 
political complications were certainly greater. 

There was, however, a general determination to return 
to a form of representative government: by the end of 1947 
the skeleton of a new state had been constructed by a Consti- 
tuent Assembly which was elected in June, 1946, after a national 
referendum had decided—by a small majority of 12,717,923 
to 10,719,284—in favour of the abolition of the monarchy 
which had hitherto been the symbol of united Italy. 

At the time of the entry into force of the new constitution 
the Republic faced an immediate danger of armed revolution. 
Excluded from power in May, 1947, the Communists and their 
allies were in a strong position in the country (in the 1946 
elections they had gained an absolute majority in the central 
and northern provinces of the country—52.66 per cent. of the 
votes cast), and this they exploited by a series of well-planned 
disorders. In Milan during November, 1947, the prefect was 
deposed and government offices occupied for a day: in one 
small town in the south the First Soviet Republic of Apulia 
was declared before police intervened. Next year came the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia: an attempt in July of 
that year on the life of Togliatti, the leader of the Communist 
party, produced a tense situation which many feared to be the 
prelude to a similar fate for Italy. 

It was indeed only by the narrowest of margins that 
parliamentary government survived these early years. To 
some degree this was the result of luck; to some degree it 
followed from a certain reluctance on the part of Togliatti to 
break from the tactics he had hitherto employed and force a 
show-down by violence. This reluctance may have been due to 
a recognition, however, of the strength possessed by his 
opponents—by a vigorous government which (with Scelba 
at the Ministry of the Interior), was prepared to meet arms with 
arms, and which could draw on considerable support within the 
country. In contrast to the governments following the first 
world war, which had never been able to count with certainty 
on the support of the Church and the Partito Popolare, the De 
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Gasperi governments could rely on the weight of the Church 
being exercised (through Catholic Action) in favour of the 
Christian Democrats. The threat of insurrection brought, in 
fact, a concentration of strength behind the government—as 
was amply demonstrated in the General Election of 1948. In 
an atmosphere of crisis, impelled by the fear of a left wing 
coup and attracted by promises about the future of Trieste 
made on the eve of the election by France, the United States 
and Great Britain, voters came to the support of the Centre 
parties, and notably of the Christian Democrats whose vote 
went up from under ten million to 12,741,292. In the centre 
and north of the country the party’s share of the total votes 
cast rose by 12.76 per cent. to 48.28 per cent., while in the south 
it increased from 34.37 per cent. to 50.54 per cent. As a result a 
government coalition of Christian Democrats, Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals, Republicans and the South Tyrol People’s 
Party commanded a working majority in the Lower Chamber 
of 371 votes to a total opposition vote of 203. 

After this victory the consolidation of the new State was 
De Gasperi’s further task. It was, as he realized, necessarily 
a long process—and he himself had but five years of life left. 
His aim was to build up a strong Centre coalition around his 
own Christian Democrats which would give stability to the 
government and yet prove capable of those forward economic 
and social policies which the country so badly needed. 
Collaboration with the minor “lay” parties was an essential 
part of his programme, for they would provide not only 
additional voting strength in parliament but also a counter 
balance to the right wing of his own party—a group which 
threatened to alienate the Christian Democrats from import- 
ant sections of moderate opinion in the country. 

Although De Gasperi achieved much during his last years 
in office (especially—with American aid—in restoring the 
economy of the country) it cannot be said that he was ulti- 
mately successful in building up a strong central group such 
as he envisaged. In the provincial elections of 1951 his own 
party lost heavily; it lost two million votes in comparison with 
1948, and its share of the total vote fell to 39.17 per cent. Its 
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reliance on the minor parties was therefore increased at a 
time when their own sense of independence had been strength- 
ened by increased votes in their favour. (The Liberals had 
increased their poll from 1.44 to 3.71 per cent.; the Republicans 
from 2.33 to 2.87 per cent.) The balance of power in the 
Chamber of Deputies now became altogether more precarious, 
with gains to the left and right of the government coalition, 
yet not even the tact of skill of De Gasperi could prevent 
increasing friction within it. In the end, so serious did the 
position become, that the Premier resorted to a revision of the 
electoral law (described in Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. VI, 
No. 3, Summer 1953). This was intended to give a bonus to 
the Centre coalition if it obtained 50 per cent. of the votes cast: 
the evident object was to bind the minor parties closer to the 
Christian Democrats and increase their combined strength 
vis-a-vis left and right. 

This attempt, however, failed. The reform had to be forced 
through parliament against a strong opposition which was not 
confined to the enemies of the government: far from consolidat- 
ing the coalition it split it wider apart. This fragmentation of 
the Centre, combined with what appeared to be a new and 
more pacific Soviet policy following the death of Stalin, some 
inept diplomatic and political moves on the part of the United 
States, and the continued failure to fulfil the promises made 
about Trieste, greatly weakened the government coalition. 
By challenging the validity of some 1,300,000 votes the left 
wing was able to prevent the coalition from obtaining 50 
per cent. of the poll, and so witheld from it the “bonus” 
promised under the new law. The coalition lost sixty-eight 
seats; the combined opposition parties gained eighty-four. As 
a result in the new Chamber of Deputies the old government 
coalition had only 303 members in contrast to an opposition 
with 287 members. 

It was apparent in these elections that the Communist 
party had successfully revised its tactics and was now proving 
attractive as a symbol of opposition to those in power. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the progress it had made in the 
south, in an area which previously had appeared impervious 
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to penetration by the left. From a meagre 737,000 votes in 
1946 it had advanced to 1,688,o00o—an increase of from 
11.63 to 21.75 per cent. of the total vote in the area. In the 
centre and north of the peninsula, alone among the parties of 
the left, it had maintained its former position more or less 
intact. There, with a total vote 390,000 larger than 1946 it 
now held 23.35 per cent. of the total in comparison with 
23.9 per cent. in 1946. Taking the country as a whole, it 
attracted 50 per cent. of the votes of the lower classes, being 
especially strong among the agricultural day-labourers. 

De Gasperi’s position had indeed crumbled away. The 
minor coalition parties, which had suffered heavily, now 
refused to support him, and his eighth cabinet lasted only a 
fortnight without their votes. A new crisis of government was 
upon the state: a crisis which, though temporarily muted, is 
still unresolved. 

A symptom of this has been the instability of government 
since De Gasperi’s fall. In July, 1954, Piccioni tried to produce 
a cabinet and failed; Pella, with a government largely com- 
posed of administrators, lasted uneasily from August, 1953, to 
early January, 1954; Fanfani, during that month constructed a 
government that was defeated when it put its programme to the 
vote, and Scelba only survived on the edge of a thin majority 
into the present period of ‘quarantine’. During the year the 
position was made the more difficult for the government by 
fresh trouble in the shape of the Montesi scandal which 
directly involved the son of the Foreign Minister, Piccioni, 
who in September resigned from the cabinet. There was also 
the failure of E.D.C. to which the government was com- 
mitted. During April the government was several times in a 
minority in the chamber: only at a second attempt, and by 
summoning some of its supporters from their sickbeds, did it 
contrive to get its finance estimates through the lower 
chamber—by the slender majority of 295 to 284. It again had 
a narrow escape in the early autumn when the Social Demo- 
crats, to whom Scelba had turned for support and whose 
leader (Saragat) he had taken into the cabinet as Vice- 
President, showed signs of revolt. 
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Such a situation, in which the government was balanced 
on the edge of a slight majority and bound tightly by hard 
bargaining essential to preserve some allies in the chamber, 
necessarily meant stalemate in the processes of government. 
Pella, explicitly, had done no more than carry on necessary 
administrative work: Scelba could do little more. De Gasperi, 
writing from his deathbed during the summer of 1954, 
expressed concern with the situation. Had all his careful work 
as Premier come to nothing? 

In response to this situation there had already been, 
however, a shift of power within the Christian Democrats 
themselves. At last year’s congress of the party, held at Naples, 
there was clear evidence of a general feeling that a new 
approach was needed. The old executive was dismissed, and 
replaced by men of the left wing of the party under Fanfani 
who now became political secretary. 

What this change betokens is not, as yet, entirely clear. 
Signor Fanfani, though he failed to show much political skill 
before the chamber when given the chance of forming a 
government, is generally credited with being a man of 
importance for the future, if only because of his control of the 
party machine, and his active use of it. He has an academic 
background, has written various works on economics, and has 
held various ministerial appointments in post-war govern- 
ments. His first move as Premier was to introduce a number of 
measures promoting public works: his critics credit him with 
an essentially paternalistic outlook on government, and he is 
generally believed to be in closer contact with the Vatican 
than was De Gasperi. Although the latter had been aided by 
the Vatican during Fascism, and was a devout Catholic, he 
insisted on the political independence of his party and 
emphasized this by never paying an official call on the Pope 
during his term of office. To be free from suspicion of clerical 
interference was, he maintained, essential if the party was to 
act effectively as the nucleus of a centre coalition; one which 
had to contain parties whose members would be quick to 
resent clerical meddling in politics. In his last letter to the new 
secretary of the party he reaffirmed his belief in this policy, 
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but it remains to be seen whether Fanfani is as convinced of it 
as De Gasperi was. 

Meanwhile other changes are to be noticed in the balance 
of political power within the republic. To the right of the 
Christian Democrats both the Liberals and Monarchists have 
split, the latter losing the support of its founder and most 
wealthy member, Signor Lauro, the Neapolitan shipowner. 
The future of a Monarchist party appears to be in further doubt 
because the pretender to the throne—Umberto—has shown 
little sign of willingness to take an active part in the cause of 
the party which is, theoretically at least, dedicated to his 
restoration. Nor is there within the country at large any desire 
for such a restoration. A further element of weakness in the 
right has been produced by the settlement reached for Trieste 
at the end of last year. This has certainly cleared the air of one 
problem which since the war has been a constant anxiety to 
the party in power. 

All these considerations suggest that new forces, new 
groupings, and new men are waiting in the wings for the next 
act. The theme of Italian politics, however, is likely to remain 
the same for some time—the defence of parliamentary insti- 
tutions against an opposition which, though it speaks in the 
name of constitutional liberties, can only be considered as a 
potential destroyer of those liberties. The obvious temptation 
for those in power—a temptation which De Gasperi was strong 
enough to resist—is to put their faith in repression: the recent 
series of measures against Communist trading agencies and 
Communists in state employment seem of this inspiration. 
The danger in such measures lies in the threat which they 
bring to liberty itself: a much stronger defence of parliamentary 
government lies in positive action to remove the source of 
Communism. Although in Italy allegiance to that party is not 
merely the result of poverty (its two greatest strongholds are in 
the prosperous areas of Tuscany and Emilia), economic causes 
underlie much of the party’s recent success in the south. An 
extensive programme of economic development—with the 
aid of foreign investment—is therefore planned, sufficient to 
yield four million new jobs in the next ten years, and so absorb 
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the working population of the country which, by the middle 
of the next decade (it is estimated) will at last have ceased 
expanding. 

Much may depend on the success of the government in 
promoting this scheme, for as yet it cannot be said that the 
populace in general has had time to learn any deep attachment 
to democratic ideas or to the new constitution. The Communist 
attempt in the 1953 elections, for example, to exploit the 
government’s failure to implement various of its provisions 
had little electoral value. On the other hand, the level of 
activity at the polls in post-war years has been incomparably 
higher than in the pre-Fascist régime. Between 1913 and 1921 
only 45 to 60 per cent. of the electorate bothered to vote; since 
the war the lowest poll in a general election had been only 
slightly under 94 per cent., and in provincial and regional 
elections, 88 per cent. This, at least, may be counted a healthy 
sign for the future. 

It is as yet perhaps too early to give judgment on some of 
the specifically-new features introduced in the 1948 consti- 
tution. For example, the special regional autonomy introduced 
for Sicily, Sardinia, the Trentino and Alto Adige, Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia, and the Val d’Aosta is still in its initial stages. 
While it has acted as a sop to local patriotism it has also pro- 
duced new problems—as, for example, the granting of oil 
concessions to foreign firms in Sicily in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the Rome Government to similar concessions elsewhere. 

In one respect the 1948 constitution has proved unsatis- 
factory, and reform is being actively discussed—the composi- 
tion of the Senate. Under the new constitution it was designed 
as an elective chamber (apart from five members nominated 
by the President) to represent regional interests. In practice, 
however, it has not established its utility on these lines and the 
search goes on (as it did under the previous monarchical 
constitution) for the formula for a useful second chamber 
which would still leave the principle of representative govern- 
ment intact. 

On the other hand, and this is much to the credit of 
President Einaudi himself, the specifically republican feature 
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of a President has been a great success; all are agreed that 
during his tenure of office the dignity, authority and independ- 
ence of the presidency has been successfully established. The 
selection of his successor, however, is likely to prove difficult: 
it will mean another severe test for a parliamentary democracy 
which, having surmounted its initial difficulties, is still faced 
by many grave problems. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS—I 


by Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


N 6th March, 1765, after a desultory and thinly 
attended debate in the House of Commons, fifty-five 


resolutions were passed and afterwards incorporated 
into a Stamp Act “for granting and applying certain Stamp 
Duties and other duties in the British Colonies and plantations 
in America, towards further defraying the expenses of defend- 
ing, protecting and securing the same... .” 

The fourth of the struggles between Great Britain and 
- France which had occurred between 1690 and 1760 had come 
to an end in 1763 with the Treaty of Paris. 

The first two of these wars, which seen in retrospect were 
to decide the shape and form of the nineteenth century 
Pax Britannica, notwithstanding Napoleon’s efforts to restore 
the French position, were in connection with European issues, 
But the third and fourth wars were much concerned with 
colonial and maritime matters and in the fourth (1754-1763) 
the issue between France and Britain was settled in favour of 
the latter power. Canada was lost to France and the French 
design to confine the British Colonists to the East coast of the 
Atlantic sea-board by creeping down the Mississippi Valley 
was frustrated. 

These developments caused North American colonial affairs 
to be given increased attention in London, and in particular 
the British Government gave thought to the question of de- 
fence and to the extent to which it was proper and reasonable 
for the American colonies to make a financial contribution for 
this purpose. 

It was estimated that the cost to the Home Government of 
maintaining the necessary troops in North America was 
£300,000-£400,000 a year and that it would be reasonable to 
ask the colonies to contribute £100,000 of this sum. 

In 1764 the Government let it be known that they pro- 
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posed to introduce a Stamp Act for the purpose of acquiring 
this £100,000, and the news was received across the Atlantic 
ina very hostile manner. 

On the 11th December, 1764, the Board of Trade reported 
to King George III that the “Assemblies of Massachusetts 
Bay and New York had. . . treated the acts and legislature of 
Great Britain with most indecent disrespect”. These Assem- 
blies sent memorials to Parliament in which they asserted that 
“it was extremely absurd that they should be still thought to 
owe a submission to the legislative power of Britain” since that 
power was incapable apparently of protecting the colonies 
against “the violence of the executive, and was still more 
absurd because the people of England certainly claimed the 
right of no taxation without representation. This was the 
birthright of Englishmen and their descendants”. The Colon- 
ials admitted that in the past they had required help from the 
English Parliament, but asserted that they (the colonies) had 
now reached a degree “‘of maturity in polity and strength” as 
rendered it unlikely that assistance would be needed in the 
future. Nevertheless, all they were asking for was “representa- 
tion in the English Parliament and all would be well”. 

These remonstrances were ignored and as mentioned 
above, the Stamp Act was passed without any commotion in 
Parliament.’ There was, however, one voice whose warnings 
deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Colonel Barre (1726-1802) 
had been present as an officer in the British Army at the taking 
of Quebec in 1759 and Lord Shelburne had obtained for him 
aseat in Parliament in 1761. His Lordship’s purpose had been 
to use him “‘as a bravo to run down Mr. Pitt”. The Colonel 
who was famous for his invective fulfilled his contract with his 
noble patron by attacking Mr. Pitt with violence. This done 
he gradually became one of Pitt’s strongest supporters. He was 
always on the side of the American colonists and invented the 
phrase “Sons of Liberty” which was widely adopted in 
America. 

In the debate of 6th March, 1765, Colonel Barre was driven 
to his feet by a remark from a Mr. Grenville who had de- 
scribed the recalcitrant Americans as children of our own, 
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-planted by our care and “nourished by our indulgence”, 
“No!” expostulated Barre—‘“they fled from your tyranny .., 
they grew by your neglect of them” and he warned the House 
that “‘the spirit of these people was still there, but prudence 
forbids me to explain myself further’. 

On 25th May, 1765, Parliament was prorogued and did 
not meet again until 17th December. In the King’s speech 
at the close of the session there was no mention of America, but 
when Parliament re-assembled His Majesty admitted that 
“matters of importance have lately occurred in some of my 
colonies in America which will demand the serious attention 
of Parliament”. This was a very Royal under-statement. There 
had, in fact, been violent riots and disturbances in New York 
and elsewhere. The compulsory use of the hated stamps was 
ignored or in many cases commercial transactions were 
suspended. 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son, deprecated the mood 
of Parliament which was in favour of strong measures. “I 
never saw” wrote Chesterfield on 27th December, 1765, “a 
froward child mended by whipping; and I would not have the 
mother country become a step-mother”’. 

During the Christmas recess the new Government,! under 
Lord Rockingham, held a meeting at Rockingham House in 
order to decide on the policy to be adopted in connection with 
the news from America. Some Ministers suggested that the 
right course of action would be to assert in an Act of Parlia- 
ment that Great Britain had legislative power over America 
and that it would then be treason to say otherwise and then 
to amend the Stamp Act. Others declared that this appease- 
ment would be fatal. The Chancellor (Mr. Dowdeswell) 
reported to his colleagues that he had received letters from 
New York, which he produced at the meeting, showing that 
the mob had been able to issue orders and threats effectively 
preventing certain revenues being sent to Britain. 

1 The King had dismissed the Grenville Ministry which had laid down 
as its price for continuing in office a number of conditions including the 
exclusion of Lord Bute (the favourite) from his alleged secret influence over 


the King. Rockingham accepted the King’s invitation to form a govern- 
ment. 
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The meeting broke up with nothing decided except the 
terms of the King’s Speech which when delivered on 14th 
January, 1766 revealed that the forces of the Crown had been 
ordered to suppress “‘riots and tumults”, but left it to the 
“wisdom” of Parliament to suggest what should be next done 
to restore peace in America. His Majesty also informed Parlia- 
ment that in order to assist its members to reach conclusions 
he had laid on the Table (as we should now say) a number of 
documents relative to the disturbances in N. America. 

In the debate on the King’s Speech in the Commons, 
Mr. Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham), whose health had kept 
“the great commoner” out of public affairs for many months, 
returned to the House and speaking? as he said from a political 
standpoint which was “‘unconnected and unconsulted” he 
began by asking that the King’s Speech and the proposed 
address might be read for a second time so that he could be 
sure he had mastered their purport. His prestige was so great 
that the House accorded him this indulgence. 

On the subject of the American question, Mr. Pitt said: 
“It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since I have attended in 
Parliament. When the resolution was taken in the House to 
tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to have 
been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation of my mind 
for the consequences, I would have solicited some kind hand to 
have laid me down on this floor to have borne my testimony 
against it.... I hope a day may be soon appointed to consider 
the state of the nation with respect to America. I hope gentle- 
men will come to this debate with all the temper and impartial- 
ity that His Majesty recommends and the importance of the 
subject requires. A subject of greater importance than ever 
engaged the attention of this House, that subject only excepted 
when near a century ago it was the question whether you 
yourselves were to be bound or free.” 

Since, continued Pitt, his health made his appearances so 
uncertain he would make there and then some observations 


1Mr. Pitt, reports Parliamentary History, “always began very low 
and as everybody was in agitation at his first rising his introduction was 
not heard’’. 
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on this subject. “It is my opinion that this Kingdom has no 
right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same time, | 
assert the authority of this kingdom over the colonies, to be 
sovereign and supreme in every circumstance of government 
and legislation whatsoever. They are the subjects of this king- 
dom, equally entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights 
of mankind and the peculiar privileges of Englishmen. Equally 
bound by its laws, and equally participating of the constitution 
of this free country. The Americans are the sons, not the 
bastards, of England. Taxation is no part of the governing or 
legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of 
the Commons alone.” 

Later in the debate, Pitt intervened again to refute the 
charge that he was “giving birth to sedition in America”. He 
exclaimed: ““They have spoken their sentiments with freedom, 
against this unhappy Act, and that freedom has become their 
crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed as a crime. But the imputation shall not discourage 
me. It is a liberty I mean to exercise . . . The gentleman tells 
us, America is obstinate; America is almost in open rebellion. I 
rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people, so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to submit to 
be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
the rest’’. 

He continued: “The gentleman must not wonder he was 
not contradicted, when, as the minister, he asserted the right 
of parliament to tax America. I know not how it is, but there 
is a modesty in this House, which does not choose to contradict 
a minister. I wish gentlemen would get the better of this 
modesty. Even that Chair, Sir, looks too often towards St. 
James’s...A great deal has been said without doors, of the 
power, of the strength of America. It is a topic that ought to 
be cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound 
bottom, the force of this country can crush America to atoms 
. .. But on this ground, on the Stamp Act, when so many here 
will think it a crying injustice, I am one who will lift up my 
hands against it. In such a cause your success would be 
hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong man. 
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She would embrace the pillars of the state and pull down the 
constitution along with her. Is this your boasted peace? Not 
to sheath the sword in its scabbard, but to sheath it in the 
bowels of your countrymen ?” 


Il 

As mentioned above Parliament had been placed in posses- 
sion of a number of reports and other documents concerning 
the American troubles and on 28th January, 1766, the House 
went into committee to examine this material and hear 
witnesses. It laboured at this task for thirteen days, sometimes 
far into the night. The material they examined gives a vivid 
picture of early American life. It falls into three categories. 
Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the 
governors of various colonies; letters, private and public 
from various persons to the Secretary of State or to the Lords 
of trade; petitions from merchants. 

In the first category of communications which included 
particular letters to governors and a circular letter to all 
governors, the latter received instructions from Whitehall 
characteristic of the type of insurance policy which Secretaries 
of State have so often to send “‘to the man on the spot’’. The 
governors were adjured “to represent to them (the colonists) 
the dreadful consequences that must inevitably attend the 
forcible and violent resistance to Acts of the British Parliament” 
and to do so in “‘the strongest colours’’, but if “lenient and 
persuasive methods”’ were of no avail then the governors were 
not “‘to fail to use their utmost power” in order to prevent 
“the authority of the British legislative being trampled on by 
force and violence and in avowed contempt of all order, duty 
and decorum”’. 

The British authorities in New York where the behaviour 
of the population had been particularly “riotous and out- 
rageous” were censured by the home government for having 
given in to the demands of the mob, that the stamped paper be 
surrendered to the New York magistrates. This, observed the 
Secretary of State, was “greatly humiliating”. 

Another document in this collection is a submission from 
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the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations which had 
been written on 1st October, 1765. In this paper it is revealed 
that the House of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay was 
trying to induce “‘the rest of Your Majesty’s colonies in America 
to join in a general congress of committees from the several 
assemblies .. .”’. 

Their Lordships remarked that “this appears to us to be 
the first instance of a general congress, appointed by the 
Assemblies of the Colonies without the authority of the Crown; 
a measure which we conceive of dangerous tendency in itself”, 

The Massachusetts initiative may, or may not, have been 
dangerous, but that this first proposal (the Virginians were 
also canvassing the idea) for an American Congress was to 
have enormous consequences is obvious to-day when Congress 
at Washington makes, or does not make, decisions which 
affect the whole world. 

Turning now to the private letters examined by the House 
of Commons we read of a series of excesses and riots in which 
the Bostonians were conspicuous offenders. 

In Boston the office of distributor of the hated stamps had 
been accepted by a certain Mr. Oliver. A letter from Boston 
dated August 1765 reported that an effigy had been made of 
Mr. Oliver and hung on a tree in the street. The Governor 
called a council and: “It now grew dark: when the mob, 
which had been gathering all the afternoon came down to} the 
town-house, bringing the effigy with them and knowing that 
they were sitting in the council-chamber they gave three 
huzzas, by way of defiance and passed on. From thence they 
went to a new building, lately erected by Mr. Oliver to let out 
for shops, and not quite finished: this they called the stamp- 
office, and pulled it down to the ground in five minutes. From 
thence they went to Mr. Oliver’s house, before which they 
beheaded the effigy, and broke all the windows next the street. 
Then they carried the effigy to Fort Hill, near Mr. Oliver’s 
house, where they burnt the effigy in a bonfire made of the 
timber they had pulled down from the building.” 

The correspondent continues: “After eleven o’clock the 
mob seeming to grow quiet, the Lieutenant-Governor, Chief 
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Justice, and the Sheriff, ventured to go to Mr. Oliver’s house 
to endeavour to persuade them to disperse: as soon as they 
began to speak, a ringleader cried out, “The Governor and the 
Sheriff! to your arms, my boys!’ Presently a volley of stones 
followed, and the two gentlemen narrowly escaped, through 
favour of the night, not without some bruises. I should have 
mentioned before, that a written order was sent to the colonel 
of the regiment of militia to beat an alarm: he answered that it 
would signify nothing, for as soon as the drum was heard the 
drummer would be knocked down and the drum broke: he 
added, that probably all the drummers of the regiment were 
in the mob”’, 

In another letter this correspondent describes how the 
mob attacked and sacked the Lieutenant-Governor’s House. 
“As soon as the mob had got into the house with a most 
irresistible fury they immediately looked about for him, to 
murder him, and even made diligent enquiry whither he was 
gone. They went to work with a rage scarce to be exemplified 
by the most savage people. Everything moveable was des- 
troyed in the most minute manner, except such things of 
value as were worth carrying off: among which were near 
£1,000 sterling in specie, besides a great quantity of family 
plate, etc. But the loss to be most lamented is, that there was 
in one room, kept for that purpose, a large and valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts and original papers, which he had been 
gathering all his life time, and to which all persons who had 
been in possession of valuable papers of a public kind, had 
been contributing as to a public museum. As these related to 
the history and policy of the country, from the time of its 
settlement to the present time, and was the only collection of 
its kind, the loss to the public is great and irretrievable, as it 
is to himself the loss of the papers of a family, which had made 
a figure in this province for a hundred and thirty years”’. 

In the third group of documents considered by the House 
was a very large number of petitions from British merchants 
trading with N. America. These petitions came from London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Glasgow and dozens 
of other commercial centres. 
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The cry of the petitioners was to the effect that the North 
Americans were an important market for British manufactured 
goods and a source of raw materials for British industry. That 
the Americans were always good payers but that owing to the 
Stamp Act the Americans were declaring that they could not 
pay their debts amounting to “‘several millions sterling’. The 
petitioners endeavoured to move the hearts of M.P.s by 
pointing out that if commerce was thus interrupted ‘“‘a multi- 
tude of manufacturers would become a burden to the 
community” or even be driven “‘to seek their bread in other 
countries’. 

Finally, the House called to the Bar Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, the Deputy Postmaster-General of N. America. 
Dr. Franklin (1706-1790), who was to go down in history as 
one of the most notable of American statesmen, diplomatists 
and scientists, was well known in Great Britain where he 
numbered amongst his friends and admirers, Hume and 
Adam Smith. He happened to have been in Britain when the 
Stamp Act, which he called “the mother of mischief” was 
passed and he had campaigned in vain against it. He seems to 
have believed that once the Act became law it would be 
accepted by the colonies and he even recommended one 
John Hughes as the distributor of stamps in Philadelphia. 
This Act endangered the life of his family in that city, but he 
regained the esteem of his compatriots by his behaviour at the 
Bar of the Commons. Burke said that to witness Franklin 
dealing with his questioners reminded him of a master being 
examined by a parcel of schoolboys and George Whitfield 
declared that by his behaviour Franklin had earned ‘‘immortal 
honour”’. 

A study of the verbatim report of the proceedings confirms 
these contemporary opinions. Some idea of the drama is 
conveyed by the following extracts from the evidence. 

The examination! opened with some general questions 
about taxation in N. America (there was a duty of £10 per 
head on every negro imported) and then: 


1A few superfluous words have been omitted from questions and 
answers in order to save space. K-H. 
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Q. What number of white inhabitants are there in Pennsyl- 

red vania ? 
“hat A. 160,000. 
the Q. What number are Quakers? 
not A. Perhaps a third. 
The Q. What number of Germans ? 
by A. Perhaps another third. 
ilti- Q. Are they as much dissatisfied with the Stamp Duty as the 
the English ? 
her A. Yes and more... Their stamps in many cases are to be 
: double. 
am Q. How many white men do you suppose there are in N. 
a. America? 
= A. About 300,000. 
ists The Committee then approached the heart of the matter with 
he the question: 
ind Do you think it right that America should be protected by 
the this country and pay no part of the expense? 
_ A. That is not the case. The colonies raised, clothed and paid 
to during the last war near 25,000 men and spent many 
be millions. 
reed Q. What was the temper of America towards Great Britain 
™ before the year 1763? 
he A. The best in the world. They submitted willingly to the 
he Government of the Crown... they cost you nothing in 
lin forts, citadels, garrisons or armies to keep them in sub- 
ng jection. They were governed by this country at the expense 
Id only of a little pen, ink and paper. ... They had an affec- 
al tion for Great Britain, for its laws, customs and manners 

and even a fondness for its fashions that, greatly increased 
- the commerce. Natives of Britain were always treated 
= with particular regard. To be an Old-England man was 

itself a character of some respect and gave a kind of rank 
- among us. 
” Q. And what is their temper now? 

A. O! very much altered. 

ad In reply to a further series of questions, Mr. Franklin 








assured the committee that in no circumstance would the 
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Americans willingly pay the Stamp Duty and that it was the 
universally held opinion in America “that we could not be 
taxed in a Parliament where we were not represented”’. 

Some members of the committee then suggested to Mr, 
Franklin that if the Americans refused to pay the tax on im- 
ported goods the colonists would be in short supply of necessities, 
especially textiles. 

Mr. Franklin would have none of this and rather daringly 
suggested that if driven to it the Americans were capable of 
setting up their own factories and “in a short time”. As 
regards luxuries he pointed out that an effective boycott of 
English fashions had already started. Franklin added in reply 
to a question as to whether “‘ill-humour will induce Americans 
to give as much for worse manufacturers of their own and use 
them preferably to better of ours ?” “Yes I think, so. People will 
pay as freely to gratify one passion as another, their resentment 
as their pride!” 

Mr. Franklin replied to a member who asked him “‘would 
it be most for the interest of Great Britain to employ the hands 
of Virginia in tobacco or in manufacturers ?”’ “In tobacco to be 
sure’. And again: 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can make 
new ones. 

Fascinating as are these and many similar questions and 
answers as seen down the vista of nearly 200 years of Anglo- 
American relations, none exceed in interest and significance 
both then and now, and one must hope in the future, the 
following two extracts from the Minutes of the proceedings. 
Q. But suppose Great Britain should be engaged in a war in 

Europe, would North America contribute to the support 
of it? 
A. I do think they would. .. . They consider themselves as a 
part of the British Empire and as having one common 
interest with it; they may be looked on here as foreigners, 
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but they do not consider themselves as such. They are 
zealous for the honour and prosperity of this nation and 
while they are well used, will always be ready to support 
it, as far as their little power goes. ... 

And finally : 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them (the 
American Assemblies) to erase those resolutions? (re- 
solving no taxation without representation) ? 

A. No power, how great soever can force men to change 
their opinion. 

As a result of studying the documents and hearing wit- 
nesses, of whom it was agreed Mr. Franklin had made the 
most powerful impression, the House of Commons drew up a 
series of resolutions of which the most important were numbers 
one and seven. 

The first declared the absolute sovereignty in all matters of 
the King in Parliament to legislate for the colonies and 
people of America. This resolution was embodied in the 
Declaratory Act. Having established this principle the Com- 
mons became practical politicians and in resolution seven 
ordered that a Bill be brought in to repeal the Stamp Act. 

The Declaratory Act was passed unanimously in both 
Houses and the Repeal Bill was passed in the Commons by 
275 to 161 ‘“‘and was carried up to the Lords by above 200 
members of the House of Commons’. Here it had a rough 
passage, but the Bill gave rise in both houses to debates of 
great historical interest as they were the first debates in the 
history of Parliament which dealt with the constitutional 
relationship between Great Britain and the colonies. 

The Annual Register for 1766 reports that the debates 
went on so long that “twelve, one or two o’clock in the 
morning were become common hours of dining with the 
members”. 

Lord Mansfield was strong against repeal whilst Pitt was 
equally powerful for the Bill. The Lords passed the Bill by 
thirty-four votes and when it received the Royal Assent in 
March 1766 the Annual Register recorded that this was 
“an event that caused more universal joy throughout the 
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British Dominions than perhaps any other that can be 
remembered”’. 

The Government had secured its Declaratory Act and the 
colonies and their friends the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

But the prestige of the British Parliament had received a 
severe blow in the colonies. The Americans had tasted blood 
and the course of prudence lay in London forgetting about the 
Declaratory Act and devoting its attention to working out 
some new relationship with men and women, about whom 
Franklin had said at the Bar of the Commons when asked if 
Americans would acknowledge the right of Parliament to 
tax them should the Stamp Act be repealed, ‘“‘No! Never!” 
[To be concluded] 
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HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
by D. C. DasHFIELD 


LTHOUGH Her Majesty’s Stationery Office has 
Ace for nearly 170 years, employs over seven thou- 
sand people, and spends over ten million pounds a 
year, very few people have any clear idea of its functions and 
activities. This can, however, be taken as an indirect compli- 
ment to the Department, for its name would soon be in the 
news if supply failed of, say, birth certificates or pension books, 
or the postal orders so many need for their weekly attempts to 
win £75,000 free of tax—to name but three of the products of 
the Stationery Office printing presses. 

Like many organizations now an accepted part of present 
day life, the Stationery Office had a small beginning: unlike 
many, it was established solely to save public money. Until the 
end of the eighteenth century it was customary for public de- 
partments to obtain their requirements of stationery either from 
private individuals holding Patents granted by the Crown, or 
by purchase from nearby merchants. Early records show that 
Patent holders frequently found their privileges very lucrative: 
Horace Walpole, as Usher of the Exchequer with the duty of 
supplying the Exchequer and Treasury Offices with stationery, 
admitted that he had profited by some £4,200 in 1780. 
Following the passing of Burke’s Administrative Reform Act 
of 1782 these arrangements were reviewed and the idea con- 
ceived of a single purchasing office which would buy stationery 
at wholesale prices and sell it to departments according to their 
needs. 

In December, 1783, Mr. John Mayor submitted to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury a detailed scheme for 
the establishment of such an office. Although final approval 
was not given until 1787, the office was set up in New Palace 
Yard in April, 1786, with Mr. Mayor in charge, and by the 
end of the year employed fifteen men, one “necessary woman” 
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(who turns out to have been a housekeeper), two horses and a 
cart. At first only eleven departments were supplied, but as 
the old Patents for departmental supplies lapsed (the last not 
until 1800) so more offices came within the ambit of the 
Stationery Office. Each department paid the Stationery 
Office for the stationery it ordered and the economies re- 
sulting from the new system exceeded £50,000 a year. But 
all did not go smoothly. In 1822 a Parliamentary Select 
Committee investigated accusations of irregularities of conduct 
on the part of—among others—certain senior officials of the 
department and a plan for a revised establishment was pre- 
pared by Mr. Alexander Spearman at the request of the 
Treasury. This was approved in 1823 and, the previous 
Comptroller of the Stationery Office having succumbed to 
apoplexy shortly after the parliamentary enquiry, Mr. Spear- 
man was appointed in his place. The most interesting change 
that followed was the abolition of the system whereby each 
department was charged for the stationery it had received, 
which required a cumbersome accounting system. It was de- 
cided that the Stationery Office should receive a Vote of its own 
to cover its expenses, and in 1824 Parliament approved the sum 
of £59,760, the “‘probable expense of providing stationery, 
printing and binding for certain public departments’’. For 
1954-55 the net Vote for the same purpose was £11,878,366. 
During this period the department out-grew its premises and 
after being housed in several different places in the Whitehall 
area was established in 1856 in Princes Street, Westminster, 
where it was to remain until the 1939-45 war. 

The year 1883 saw the emergence of the Stationery Office as 
a publisher. At the beginning of the nineteenth century parlia- 
mentary papers were produced only for the use of Parliament, 
although surplus copies could sometimes be purchased from 
the Vote Office. In response to pressure for greater availa- 
bility of these papers to the general public the Sale Office of 
the House of Commons was set up in 1836, the business of 
selling the publications being entrusted to the printers. In 
1881 a Select Committee of both Houses reported that the 
sale agents were receiving large sums of money from the 
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public, of which the accounts were not properly examined, 
and recommended that the Stationery Office should be made 
responsible for the sale business and the accounting arrange- 
ments. Two years later the Stationery Office imprint as 
publisher and the addresses of the agents from whom copies 
could be bought were printed on parliamentary papers for 
the first time. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century many 
administrative reforms were made by successive heads of the 
Stationery Office with the aid of the Treasury. Economies 
were chiefly effected by the abolition of personal allowances 
of stationery, extensions of the system of competitive tendering 
for contracts, the introduction of technical examination of the 
quality of work, stores and printers’ accounts, the reduction of 
charges for parliamentary printing, and so forth. 

As the number and work of departments grew, so did 
the business and size of the Stationery Office: new fields were 
found for saving money and in his Report to the Treasury 
in 1890 the then Controller said ‘‘the cost of a first class 
hattleship, complete with its armament, with an attendant 
flotilla of half-a-dozen gunboats has during the last ten years 
been saved, without inconvenience to the public, on Govern- 
nent printing and stationery”’. 

In 1889 Queen Victoria granted to the then Controller 
Royal Letters Patent appointing him “‘printer to Her Majesty 
of all Acts of Parliament” and also holder of such copyrights 
“as now are or may from time to time become the property of 
Us, our Heirs and Successors” as fully as if such copyrights 
were the personal property of the Controller. These appoint- 
ments have been held by all succeeding heads of the Depart- 
ment, and since 1889 all copies of Acts printed “‘by authority” 
carry at the end the name of the Controller for the time 
being. Only copies so imprinted are acceptable in the Courts 
as accurate copies of the Statutes. 

Soon after the turn of the century two major additions 
were made to the services provided by the Department. Until 
1908 the Stationery Office had supplied printed matter only 
in bulk, leaving departments to do their own detailed dis- 
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tribution to officials and to the public. But in that year the 
passing of the Old Age Pensions Act involved the distribution 
of several forms to some 1,400 local committees. No other 
department being willing to take on the work, the Stationery 
Office did it. Before long, explanatory memoranda had to be 
issued, and it fell to the Stationery Office to do the “hecto- 
graphing” or “‘cyclostyling’. This was the first occasion on 
which the Office had done any duplicating other than for 
domestic needs. The next step came with the passing of the 
1911 National Insurance Act, which required the distribution 
of over fifty million membership cards, books and circulars 
to some 20,000 societies and branches. Part of a building in 
Shepherdess Walk, City Road, was obtained to house the 
extra staff recruited to deal with the job, and within a year 
mechanical addressing equipment and folding, gumming and 
envelope sealing machines had been installed. The success 
with which the new unit performed its tasks attracted new 
work from other departments so that by the end of 1913 the 
staff had grown to over a hundred and material was being 
distributed at the rate of 4,000 tons a year. 

The 1914-18 war brought a greatly increased demand for 
nearly all Stationery Office services. The new duplicating and 
distribution unit—which by that time had grown to the status 
of a separate Division in the departmental organization—was 
called upon to undertake many new tasks, among which were 
the duplication and distribution of millions of facsimile 
letters of appeal for various war charities, signed by the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales and Princess Mary. 

The decentralization of departments during the war, the 
expansion of units of the Armed Services throughout the country 
and the possibility of using sources of supply far removed 
from London which had hitherto been avoided because of 
transport costs, showed a need for provincial units of the 
Stationery Office to deal with local demands. An office 
already existed in Edinburgh, having been opened in 1906 to 
meet the needs of Scottish Departments, and in 1916 new 
branches were opened in Manchester and Cardiff. 

During the war the great increase in urgent demands for 
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printing focused attention on a question which had long 
exercised the minds of the administrators of the Stationery 
Office, namely whether the department could with advantage 
operate its own printing presses. In 1904 the then Controller 
gave his opinion that a Government printing press—at that 
time operated in America and in more than one British 
colony—would not save money because, as the flow of official 
work was very variable, the press would have to be staffed to 
meet peak demands and there would be times when it was not 
fully employed, unless it took in private work thus placing the 
Government in competition with private contractors. If it was 
not so staffed there would at peak periods be endless complaints 
of delay to non-priority work. 

In 1906 the Select Committee on Official Publications 
reported definitely in favour of the establishment of a small 
Government printing department sufficiently extensive for 
confidential and urgent work, it being contemplated that 
contractors should continue to be employed for the remainder 
of the Government’s needs. As a result of this Report, the 
Treasury appointed a Departmental Committee to enquire 
and report whether it would be desirable for the Government 
to execute, without recourse to contractors, either the whole 
or part of the printing required by public departments. This 
committee turned down the suggestion of one large official 
printing works but suggested that the existing system of 
departmental presses (which were operated by contractors 
at the War Office and Foreign Office, while very small 
domestic units existed in four other departments) should be 
extended. No action was taken on this Report, but the sugges- 
tion of a small central printing works was raised again in 1912 
by the Select Committee on Publications and Debates Reports. 

This led to a recommendation by the same Committee in 
1914 that a unit, much smaller than that considered in 1907 
(which would have cost £280,000) should be established. In 
addition to providing a printing service wholly at the disposal 
of the Government, it would by practical example enable a 
check to be kept on the prices paid under the contract system. 
Capital expenditure of £20,000 in the first place was suggested. 
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The outbreak of war meant the deferment of all such long 
term plans, and the proposal was shelved. But with the greatly 
increased requirements of printed matter during the emergency, 
mostly needed at very short notice, available contractors’ 
services were insufficient. There was only one short term 
solution of this difficulty: the taking over by the Stationery 
Office of a working establishment so that it might be employed 
wholly on Government work. In February, 1917, the Hare 
Street Works of Messrs. Darling & Sons Ltd., which were 
about to close down, were taken over for the period of the war 
plus six months. Other plants at Dugdale Street and Farring- 
don Road were added shortly afterwards; existing machinery 
was purchased and the buildings rented under arrangements 
made by the then Office of Works. The working staff at each 
of these establishments was given the opportunity of staying 
on—“under entirely new management”’. 

A crisis arose at the beginning of 1918 when the Ministry 
of Food told the Stationery Office what it would require to 
launch a national scheme of food rationing by the middle of 
the year: it was first estimated that over thirty million ration 
books of five pages would be required, each book needing 
five separate printings. Messrs. Waterlow, who were experts 
in the processes which had to be used, were consulted and it 
very soon became clear that new premises would have to be ac- 
quired and equipped to do the job. The printing works of David 
Allen & Sons Ltd. at Harrow was selected as the only suitable 
place for the work and Waterlow’s commenced negotiations for 
purchase. Agreement on price could not however be reached: 
but no alternative premises could be found. In the face of 
spirited opposition by the firm the Stationery Office exercised 
the power of compulsory acquisition which had been recently 
given to it under the Defence of the Realm Act. By the 2nd 
March Messrs. Allen had protested to every member of 
Parliament they could get hold of, and had enlisted the support 
of all the trade unions connected with the printing industry. 
However, the food rationing scheme could not be held up on 
this account and the then Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, confirmed the Stationery Office action. 
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Later that year the Stationery Office delivered over forty 
million nine-page books, and hundreds of millions of related 
documents, all to time. In the words of Mr. Baldwin “the 
Stationery Office have done a very remarkable performance”’. 

At the end of 1918 the Select Committee recommended 
the retention of the Harrow Works as a permanent establish- 
ment. It was subsequently agreed that the premises should be 
equipped for ordinary printing and run for an experimental 
period of three years, ending on 15th June, 1923. On the 
14th June a Committee, with Colonel J. Gretton, M.P., in the 
chair, was appointed to enquire into the Government printing 
establishments. Their report was presented in 1927 and con- 
cluded that the Government should continue to produce a 


- part of its printing requirements by means of the state printing 


works. The main recommendations were accepted and from 
then until now the Stationery Office has printed in its own fac- 
tories about one-third of the printing ordered by Government 
departments. 

Another major change in Stationery Office practice during 
the war, which excited less public attention than the inception 
of the State printing works, was the development of arrange- 
ments for the sale of Government Publications. At the begin- 
ning of the century this business was in the hands of agents 
who were successful in bidding for contracts for conducting 
sales in various parts of the United Kingdom. In 1912 the 
expiration of the contract for selling publications in Scotland 
provided an opportunity for opening a retail shop in Edin- 
burgh run by the Stationery Office, with a wholesale depart- 
ment to supply the trade. This proved successful, and in 1915 
the Select Committee on Publications recommended that the 
contract for sales in England and Wales, which was due to 
expire at the end of 1916, should not be renewed, and that the 
Stationery Office should be entrusted with the sale of all 
Government Papers. The bookselling trade associations had 
given evidence to the Committee that the trade would wel- 
come such an arrangement—an uncommon example of private 
enterprise suggesting that a commercial business could best 
be operated by a Government department. Bookshops were 
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subsequently opened in London (doing both retail and whole- 
sale business), Manchester and Cardiff. 

In the years between the two wars there were many 
developments in the techniques of printing, duplicating and 
the other processes with which the Stationery Office concerned 
itself. The size of the department—and its expenditure— 
varied from time to time in accordance with the demands of 
Government offices for its services. By 1939 some 4,500 people 
were employed, of which about 2,200 were in the six printing 
and binding units operated by the Office, while the gross 
annual expenditure which had reached nearly £6 million in 
1920-21 but had fallen to just over £2 million in 1924—25, 
had by 1939 climbed back to about £4} million. 

The growth during the inter-war years of the activities of 
Government departments, the development of social services 
and the increasing appreciation of the importance of informa- 
tion activities is reflected in the development of the Stationery 
Office publishing business. Before the 1914-18 war the great 
majority of official publications were in the parliamentary 
series—the idea of a Government Publication issued primarily 
for the information of the general public was then virtually 
non-existent—and even reports on major subjects affecting 
great numbers of the population were sold only in very small 
numbers. However, the introduction of bookshops selling 
directly to the public as well as through the bookselling trade, 
together with intensive efforts to improve the layout and ap- 
pearance of official publications, resulted in a steadily increasing 
public demand: receipts from sales approached £150,000 a 
year in the early 1920’s and had nearly doubled by the be- 
ginning of 1939. In 1954 sales exceeded £800,000. 

The Second World War meant for the Stationery Office 
—as in 1914—a sudden increase in demand for all services 
(except the publishing business, where many items of a less 
than essential character were dropped for reasons of economy) 
while the younger members of the staff joined the Armed 
Services. The Harrow Press once again found itself producing 
ration books, though on this occasion with somewhat longer 
notice: a first printing of seventy-eight million books was 
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authorized as a precautionary measure in December, 1938, 
and had been completed by August the following year. The 
printing works originally at Hare Street but transferred to 
Pocock Street in 1928, which had been the first Stationery 
Office Press, was destroyed by enemy action in December 1940 
and fresh premises and plant in Drury Lane had to be quickly 
obtained to enable the production of Hansard and parliamen- 
tary papers to continue. The possibility that a similar “incident” 
at the Harrow Press would put the ration-book printing 
machinery out of action was met by the setting up in 1941 
of a new printing unit in Manchester. Happily the Manchester 
Press was not called upon to fulfil its appointed role, but was 
utilized for general printing requirements. 

With a substantial proportion of its normal material 
“deferred” for the duration the publishing side was in the 
doldrums until it was called upon to handle the splendid 
series of war information books prepared by the then 
Ministry of Information, among the first of which was The 
Battle of Britain written by the late Hilary Saunders. Over 
four million copies were sold in two editions in the United 
Kingdom, in addition to over two million special issues pro- 
duced for distribution in America and elsewhere overseas. 
Sales of several other books of this kind, such as Bomber 
Command and the Battle of Egypt, exceeded the million 
mark. Much of the success gained by these publications was 
due to the whole-hearted co-operation of the trade distributors 
which ensured a nation-wide display of the books. 

The headquarters of the Stationery Office had of course to 
remain in London throughout the war, but it outgrew the 
Prince’s Street premises that had housed it since 1856 and in 
1942 a large requisitioned office block in Oxford Street was 
taken over. Many other departments were, however, removed 
to provincial towns and the volume of work handled by the 
regional offices of the Stationery Office increased sharply: a 
new office had to be opened in Bristol at the beginning of the 
war to deal with demands from offices in the surrounding 
districts. 

The post war pattern of Government organization involved 
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a much larger number of regional offices than before, and it 
was found that in addition to the existing Stationery Office 
branches outside London new units could with advantage be 
set up to provide a common service for duplicating and 
addressing work. These were established at Leeds, Nottingham, 
Newcastle, Reading, Cambridge and Birmingham between 
1948 and 1951. Additional shops for the sale of publications 
were opened in Bristol and Birmingham, and in London in 
Oxford Street in the Headquarters building. In 1951 the 
headquarters moved to its present location at Atlantic House, 
Holborn Viaduct, but a bookshop was retained on the old 
site in Oxford Street. 

A detailed description of all the present day activities of the 
department would occupy several pages, but the following 
examples will give some idea of the variety of work with which 
a newcomer to the Office might find himself concerned. It 
operates a central installation of mechanical accounting 
(“punched card”) equipment to provide a common service 
for departments whose needs do not justify the equipment of 
domestic units; has its own specialized typographical and lay- 
out service to ensure that so far as is possible official printed 
matter is attractive to the eye; makes all purchases of commer- 
cially published books required for Government libraries and 
elsewhere in the Service; possesses the only photogravure 
printing installation in the country which is continuously 
employed on precision stamp printing in three colours, pro- 
ducing National Savings and National Insurance Stamps; 
and has to use well over a million square feet of warehouse 
space to hold its stocks of paper, office requisites and pub- 
lications. 

Although the Stationery Office has increased both its 
physical size and the money it spends far beyond any dreams 
Mr. John Mayor can have had in 1783, it continues to demon- 
strate that its operation results in far less expenditure than 
would be the case if every Government office had to obtain 
its own stationery and printing. 
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by Davin Hocan 


HE fifteenth Dail Eireann (Parliament of Ireland) was 

elected in the May of last year. It was thirty-five years 

since the first Dail had been elected in circumstances 
very different. In the interval there was as much change, 
excitement and achievement as has occurred in the life of any 
nation. 

Most people know that Ireland was without any Parlia- 
ment between 1800 and 1919. The Parliament of Ireland before 
1800 was representative only of the minority, and a small 
minority at that. None of the vast Catholic majority had a 
seat and those who had a vote had to cast it openly and dared not 
oppose their landlords. Grattan’s Parliament, as it was called, 
achieved much, but it had no roots and when Pitt considered 
it in Britain’s interest to make a joint Parliament for the two 
islands the extinction of the Parliament in Dublin required 
only a few hundred titles, bribes and places. A section of the 
Anglo-Irish colony was savagely indignant and fought the 
Act of Union with every power it had, but the Irish nation 
was indifferent. It could not feel angry at the suppression of 
an assembly with which it was permitted to have no real 
concern. 

Nevertheless, in retrospect, Grattan’s Parliament acquired 
during the next century the stature of an ideal. It was 
remembered particularly that in 1783 the British Parliament 
had passed the Act of Renunciation with its unrestricted 
pledge: 

“That the said right claimed by the people of Ireland to 
be bound only by the laws enacted by His Majesty and the 
Parliament of that Kingdom in all causes whatever... 
shall be and is hereby declared to be established and 
ascertained forever and shall at no time hereafter be 
questioned or questionable.” 
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Many of the movements which were organized in Ireland 
after the Act of Union had among their aims and objects the 
implementation of that pledge. 

Such a movement was that founded by Arthur Griffith in 
1905 which he called Sinn Fein (literally “we ourselves”, 
meaning self-reliance). He based its policy on the complete 
parliamentary separation of the two kingdoms. Each of them, 
as in Austro-Hungary, would share the one king. In a famous 
book entitled The Resurrection of Hungary—A Parallel for Ireland 
Griffith pressed his project of an independent “King, Lords 
and Commons of Ireland”: “Hungary” he wrote, “won her 
independence by refusing to send members to the Imperial 
Parliament at Vienna or admit any right in that Parliament to 
legislate for her.” That was the principle which when acted 
upon by a great national movement fourteen years later 
brought Dail Eireann into existence. 

It was the idea of separation rather than the union implied 
by a shared king which attracted to Sinn Fein the active 
political minds of young men in every county in Ireland. Sinn 
Fein, before the insurrection, never became a popular move- 
ment though Griffith’s vigorous papers, United Irishman and 
others, appealed greatly to ardent nationalists. In the cities 
and many a country parish Sinn Fein clubs were formed to 
spread the gospel of an independent Irish Parliament. 

The formation of the Irish Volunteers and of the Irish 
Citizen Army were firmer steps towards the establishment of 
Dail Eireann. These armed bodies came into being almost 
simultaneously in 1913. The Citizen Army was an outgrowth 
of the great struggle in that year between the Dublin employers 
and trade-unionism; the Irish Volunteers were the realization 
of an old objective of the Irish Republican Brotherhood—that 
secret organization founded in 1858—which had as its aim the 
making of Ireland a Republic. On 25th November, 1913, a 
meeting was convened at the Rotunda Dublin at which the 
speakers were specially chosen from the less extreme men and 
the first Volunteer army since Grattan’s day was publicly 
established. Because the secret inspiration behind its founda- 
tion was not known it has gone into history as a rival organiza- 
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tion to that of Sir Edward Carson’s Ulster Volunteers. In fact 
the view of the Brotherhood was that the setting-up of a 
Provisional Government in Belfast in defiance of a British law 
was an example for all Ireland to follow. 

The Volunteers were an immediate success and became 
more so as the Asquith Government faltered about Home Rule. 
Eventually, when the Home Rule Act was put on the Statute 
Book and at once suspended, faith in constitutional movements 
almost completely evaporated and the Volunteers began to 
train for a trial by force. World War I came and under John 
Redmond’s leadership many of the Volunteers embraced the 
Allied cause and joined the British army. The others prepared 
for the conflict now regarded by them as inevitable. 

A meeting of the I.R.B. leaders was held soon after the 
outbreak of the war and it was decided that before the 
struggle ended Ireland would have an insurrection, assert her 
independence and claim the right to be heard at the Peace 
Conference. Through a series of mischances the nation-wide 
revolt planned for Easter Sunday morning, 1916, was abortive, 
but a small inner group was determined that the occasion 
must not be allowed to pass, and on Easter Monday at 12 noon 
a total strength of 950 Irish Citizen Army men and Volunteers 
marched from their points of mobilization and occupied some 
of Dublin’s public buildings and other strategic points. Ireland 
was declared a Republic and in a Proclamation from the 
Provisional Government of the Republic to the people of 
Ireland it was said: 

“The Republic guarantees religious and civil liberty, equal 
rights and equal opportunities to all its citizens and declares 
its resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity of the 
whole nation and all its parts, cherishing all the children 
of the nation equally and oblivious of the differences 
carefully fostered by an alien Government, which have 
divided a minority from a majority in the past.” 

The Proclamation was signed by the seven foremost leaders 
of the Republican movement. 

The Rising was crushed in a week. The seven signatories of 
the Proclamation and seven of the chief military leaders were 
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executed, two today, three tomorrow, four the next day, a 
method chosen to impress the people with the folly of revolt, 
It impressed the people entirely in the opposite sense. When 
the executions were over nationalist Ireland was behind the 
insurrection. 

One of the commandants who, because of the outcry 
against further executions, had been spared was Eamon de 
Valera. The sentence of death on him was commuted to life 
imprisonment as were those on many other officers of the 
insurrectionary army. The rank and file got shorter sentences 
or were sent to internment and all were deported to Britain, 

The next stage in the creation of Dail Eireann was the 
famous by-election of South Roscommon in the February of 
1917. The Republicans had adopted the name Sinn Fein for 
their movement though it now aimed at complete separation 
from Britain. They put forward as their candidate George 
Noble Count Plunkett, father of one of the executed men, and 
of two others who had participated in the Rising and were now 
prisoners in England. Opposed to him were two “consti- 
tutional” candidates who stood for the attendance of Irish 
M.P.s at Westminster. Count Plunkett was elected with a record 
majority. In a speech at a victory meeting next day he fore- 
shadowed the setting up of the Dail: 

**My place henceforth will be beside you in my own country 

for it is in Ireland with the people of Ireland that the battle 

for Irish liberty is now to be fought.” 
A series of other by-elections followed in which the novices 
of the post-rising Sinn Fein swept their candidates to victory 
against the orators and organizers of the Parliamentary Party 
with their record of forty years of electioneering. One of these 
by-elections occurred in the constituency of East Clare. It 
was looked upon as the decisive contest, for the seat had been 
held by Major Willie Redmond, the leader’s brother, who had 
died at the front, and the Sinn Fein candidate was Eamon de 
Valera then doing penal servitude in an English jail. Before 
polling day de Valera was set free in a general amnesty and was 
able to take part in the campaign himself. He displayed marked 
qualities of leadership and Sinn Fein had a spectacular victory. 
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In May of the next year, 1918, he and all the newly elected 
M.P.s, together with some ninety other Sinn Fein leaders, were 
re-arrested on a bogus charge of a “German plot” and they 
were still in prison without trial when the war ended and the 
British Parliament was dissolved. Sinn Fein decided to contest 
the election on the issue of an independent Ireland with a 
National Parliament sitting in Dublin. Many of the imprisoned 
men were chosen as candidates and though there were never 
elections fought under so many difficulties the result was 
astonishing even to experienced observers of Irish politics. 
Mr. Redmond’s party which had held over seventy seats was 
reduced to six. Sinn Fein captured seventy-three seats and by 
agreement with the Six-County nationalists enabled six others 
to be won. Almost 75 per cent. of the representation of all 
Ireland was in the hands of a national organization which had 
pledged itself to the electors not to attend Westminster. 

Steps were immediately taken to summon a National 
Parliament to meet at the Mansion House, Dublin, on 
21st January, 1919, and that day in the famous Round Room, 
built to do honour to King George IV, there assembled the 
first National Parliament in Ireland for 300 years. All members 
elected for any constituency in the whole of the country were 
invited to attend. The Unionist members in the North East 
did not respond and there were forty deputies either in prison 
or being sought for arrest. Twenty-nine attended and before a 
tense audience proclaimed the independence of Ireland: 

“Now therefore we, the elected Representatives of the 
ancient Irish people, in National Parliament assembled, 
do in the name of the Irish nation, ratify the establishment 
of the Irish Republic and pledge ourselves and our people 
to make this declaration effective by every means at our 
command, 

“We ordain that the elected Representatives of the Irish 

people alone have power to make laws binding on the 

people of Ireland, and that the Irish Parliament is the only 

Parliament to which the people will give its allegiance. .. .” 

The Dail assembled again, in private, on the following day, 
adopted a Constitution and set up a provisional ministry. 
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Before it met again de Valera, with the aid of Michael Collins 
and Harry Boland, both members of the House, carried out 
his dramatic escape from Lincoln Prison. The Lloyd George 
Government, its principal prisoner gone, decided to release 
the rest and when the Dail met in private on 1st April there 
was a full attendance of Republican deputies. 

Deputy Sean T. O’Kelly, who is now President of Ireland, 
was elected Speaker and the official reports show it to have 
been an ordinary parliamentary session with questions to 
ministers, debates on constitutional procedure, provision 
made, in view of the war with Britain, for the appointment ofa 
President Substitute and for the carrying on of public business 
when both he and the President were “‘prevented from attend- 
ing by enemy action’. Twenty members, or half of those at 
liberty to attend, whichever was the greater, was fixed as the 
quorum. At the end of the first day’s sitting the Provisional 
Government set up in January resigned and de Valera was 
‘elected President with power to establish a Ministry of not 
more than nine members. 

Next day the House sat again and the President named his 
Ministry: 

Arthur Griffith, Minister for Home Affairs, 

Cathal Brugha, Minister for Defence, 

Count Plunkett, Minister for Fine Arts, 

Countess Markievicz (first woman Cabinet Minister in 

Europe), Minister for Labour, 

Eoin MacNeill, Minister for Industry, 

Michael Collins, Minister for Finance, 

William T. Cosgrave, Minister for Local Government. 
There were also appointed a Director of Propaganda (Lawrence 
Ginnell) and a Director of Agriculture (Robert C. Barton). 
There was a keen debate on the remuneration of members of 
the Government, and a Select Committee recommended £500 
a year for the President and £300 for the individual Ministers. 
This the House amended to £600 for the President and £350 
for the ministers. On the third day of the session the Minister 
for Finance was authorized to float an internal loan for 
£250,000. 
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A two-day public session was held on 1oth and 11th April 
when national policy was discussed. President de Valera in his 
speech said: 

“Our first duty as the elected Government of the Irish 

people will be to make clear to the world the position in 

which Ireland now stands. There is in Ireland at this 
moment only one lawful authority and that authority is 
the elected Government of the Irish Republic.” 

During a debate on foreign policy Mr. de Valera warned 
against the imposition of a harsh peace on Germany for there 
would arise “‘a desire for revenge in the hearts of the German 
people later on”’. 

The House passed a resolution on Ireland’s attitude towards 
the League of Nations which said: 

“We are eager and ready to enter a world League of 
Nations based on an equality of right in which the guaran- 
tees exchanged neither recognize nor imply a difference 
between big nations and small, between those that are 
powerful and those that are weak. We are willing to accept 
all the duties, responsibilities and burdens which inclusion 
in such a League implies.” 

The First Dail Eireann held eleven further sessions in 1919, 
1920, and 1921. At these, important decisions were taken. 
Departments of State were set up; a Land Court established 
to deal with disputes, claims and land division; a national 
bank was established; a civil service organized; an Industrial 
Commission appointed to enquire into the resources of Ireland, 
whose magnificent report is the origin of the great exploitation 
of water-power, utilization of peat, and mineral development 
which have been so much a feature of Irish life in the last 
thirty years. The most important decision was that taken at the 
session of June, 1919, at which the establishment of Irish courts 
—district courts, circuit courts, a High Court and a Supreme 
Court—was decreed. These courts proved to be extraordinarily 
successful and the people’s exclusive use of them caused the 
British judicial system in the greater part of Ireland almost to 
cease to function. (On 1oth September, 1919, a proclamation 
from the British Executive in Dublin Castle declared Dail 
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Eireann a “dangerous association” and “‘suppressed’’ it.) 

In the official reports which were published currently of 
these sessions of Dail Eireann there are many proofs of the 
tension at which Ireland was then living. At the session of 
June 1920, the Acting-President, Arthur Griffith, compli- 
mented the deputies on their attendance. At a time when 
deputies were arrested on sight, Mr. Griffith said that out ofa 
total of fifty-one T.D.s! available forty-six had come to that 
session. It was decided at that meeting, held of course at a 
secret rendezvous, to appoint diplomats and consular agents 
throughout the world. Mr. de Valera, who had at the request 
of the Cabinet gone a year before to America to seek inter- 
national recognition of the Republic and to raise an external 
loan of $5,000,000, was authorized to spend up to a million 
dollars on his campaign. The House met again in August and in 
September and at both these meetings there was also an 
attendance of forty-six deputies. After Mr. de Valera’s return 
from America in December, 1920, arrests were intensified and 
when the House met for a two-day session in January, 1921, 
there were only twenty-five deputies present. Among those 
who had been arrested was Mr. Griffith. On roth May, at 
the last session of the First Dail there was barely a quorum in 
the House. This session decreed that to elect the Second Dail 
Ireland should use the elections about to be held under the 
British 1920 Act. 

The 1921 general election was carried out under a system 
of proportional representation, as all subsequent elections 
have been. P.R. was applied to Ireland as a means of break- 
ing up the solidarity of Sinn Fein. It contributed to that effect 
and it has led in this, as in other countries, to a multiplicity 
of parties and to a difficulty on the Government’s part of 
securing an adequate majority. Despite these drawbacks 
P.R. was accepted by the Irish people and has been written 
into the Irish Constitution and all parliamentary and local 
elections are held under it. 

In 1921 however there was no contest in the whole of the 
Twenty-Six Counties except in Trinity College. Of the 128 
1 Teachta Dala (Member of the Dail). 
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deputies elected 112 were then, or had previously been, 
imprisoned. All the other parties, the Irish Parliamentary 
Party under Mr. John Dillon, the Labour Party, the Dominion 
Home Rule League, refused to put forward candidates, in 
order to demonstrate to the world that all nationalist and 
liberal opinion was as opposed as Sinn Fein to British military 
rule. 

In the Six Counties the elections were contested and the 
results were that the fifty-two seats of the Belfast Parliament 
were filled by forty Unionists and twelve Nationalists and 
Republicans. Eamon de Valera, Arthur Griffith, Michael 
Collins, Prof. Eoin MacNeill were among the Republicans 
returned. In all Ireland out of 168 popularly elected deputies 
(i.e., exclusive of the twelve University seats), Republicans 
totalled 126. 

The first session of the Second Dail was held in August, 
1921. The fighting had ended in a truce on 11th July, 1921. 
The imprisoned members of the Cabinet, Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Barton, and Prof. Eoin MacNeill, were first released. Then 
when the Dail had to consider the reply to the proposals for 
an Irish settlement made by Lloyd George to Mr. de Valera 
on 20th July, Dublin Castle announced that it would release 
all imprisoned and interned deputies except Commandant 
Sean MacEoin who was under sentence of death for murder. 
This was a sentence passed on him by a British court martial 
after a gallant action in which Commandant MacEoin had 
defeated a British force and then treated the captured men with 
the utmost chivalry. President de Valera’s answer was 
immediate. If the detention of Commandant MacEoin were 
persisted in, then, ‘“‘I cannot accept responsibility for proceed- 
ing further with the negotiations. In British legal phraseology 
he is termed a murderer but for us and, I believe, the world, 
he is an heroic Irishman’. He was immediately released. 

The Second Dail met on 16th August in private session and 
after the election of the Speaker discussed and eventually 
rejected, unanimously, the British proposals. The House met 
in public session on 26th August when Mr. de Valera was 
elected President of the Irish Republic. He appointed a new 
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Ministry, including most of the former Ministers, and new 
Ministers for Education, Trade and Commerce, Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Mr. Robert Barton was promoted to Cabinet 
rank as Minister for Economic Affairs. 

The most critical meetings of the Second Dail were those 
of December, 1921, and January, 1922, which considered the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty which had been signed in London on the 
night of 5th-6th December. Because it ended Ireland’s separate 
independence and was thus contrary to the Declaration of 
Independence of 21st January, 1919, it could not be ratified 
by the Dail and a simple resolution of approval was pro- 
posed. This, after three weeks debate, was passed by sixty-four 
votes to fifty-seven. A change of Government followed. Mr. 
de Valera, who on grounds of its acquiescence in partition and 
its disestablishment of the Republic opposed the Treaty, 
resigned and Mr. Arthur Griffith, leader of the pro-Treaty 
party took his place. In the Parliament to be set up under the 
Treaty an oath incorporating allegiance to the British Crown 
had to be taken before any deputy could sit in the House. As 
they regarded this as an abjuration of independent national- 
ism Republicans refused to accept the Treaty. (The oath was 
later incorporated in the Constitution drafted in accordance 
with the Treaty.) 

A period of great tension followed as the Republican Army 
was also deeply divided, but on 20th May, 1922, a Pact was 
signed by Michael Collins and Eamon de Valera, part of 
which read: 

“We are agreed: 

(i) That a National Coalition panel for this Third 
Dail representing both parties in the Dail and in the 
Sinn Fein Organization be sent forward, on the 
ground that the national position required the 
entrusting of the Government of the country into 
the joint hands of those who have been the strength 
of the national situation during the last few years, 
without prejudice to their present respective posi- 
tions. ... 

(vi) That after the election the Executive shall consist 
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of the President, elected as formerly; the Minister 
for Defence representing the army; and nine other 
Ministers—five from the majority party and four 
from the minority, each party to choose its own 
nominees. The allocation will be in the hands of 
the President. .. .” 

On the same day, 20th May, the Second Dail, on the proposal 
of President Arthur Griffith, seconded by Eamon de Valera, 
unanimously ratified the Pact which thus acquired the force 
of law. The Dail also decreed that the elections to be held on 
16th June be held in accordance with the Pact. 

When Mr. de Valera was driving into Dublin from his 
home at Greystones on the morning of 28th June a man com- 
ing from the city recognizing his car held it up. ““Don’t go to 
town, sir: they’re fighting one another there.” “Nonsense” 
said de Valera and drove on. But it was no nonsense. The Pact 
had not survived polling day and after the elections no 
Coalition Government was established. From the joint panel 
more supporters of the Treaty were elected than opponents 
of it and this was claimed by the Treaty party as a ratification 
of that settlement by the electors and they set about establish- 
ing the Parliament outlined in the Treaty. A period of general 
unrest culminated after the bombardment of the Republican 
headquarters in the Fourt Courts, Dublin, on 28th June, in 
the dreaded Civil War, and the meeting of the Third Dail was 
repeatedly postponed until gth September. By that time any 
accommodation between the two sides was impossible. 

This Third Dail lasted until August, 1923, when a general 
election resulted in sixty-six pro-Treaty supporters being 
elected and forty-four Republicans who did not take their 
seats. The Fourth Dail sat until June, 1927, and in the meantime 
Mr. de Valera had organized a new party—Fianna Fail— 
with a policy of entering the Dail if the oath required of 
deputies were abolished. The June election of 1927 returned 
forty-seven members of the Treaty party and Mr. de Valera 
held his forty-four seats. In July 1927, Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, 
Minister for Justice, was murdered, a crime so mysterious 
that its authorship has never been established. It was however 
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to have big political results and to affect the character of Dail 
Eireann profoundly. 

Following the assassination a Bill was tabled, which laid 
down that before the candidature of anybody for election to 
the Dail would be in order he must sign a declaration that if 
elected he would take the oath and his seat. This seemed to 
condemn all political action by Republicans, including Fianna 
Fail, to permanent frustration. A meeting of the Fianna Fail 
deputies was held and after long discussion a statement was 
issued saying the party “recognize that this legislation may 
imperil the general peace and cause widespread suffering; 
that it disfranchizes and precludes from engaging in any 
effective peaceful political movement towards independence 
all Irish Republicans who will not acknowledge that any 
allegiance is due to the English Crown”. 

The statement went on to say that it had been denied that 
the declaration was an oath, that it implied any contractual 
obligation or had any “significance in conscience or in law”. 
The Fianna Fail party would put that to the test by presenting 
themselves at the Clerk’s Office to sign the roll. The statement 
concluded: 

“But so that there may be no doubt as to their attitude and 

no misunderstanding of their action the Fianna Fail 

Deputies here give public notice in advance to the Irish 

People and to all whom it may concern that they propose 

to regard the declaration as an empty formula and repeat 

that their only allegiance is to the Irish nation and that it 
will be given to no other power or authority.” 

This declaration having been published in the morning 
press of 11th August, 1927, the deputies presented themselves 
that afternoon at Leinster House and signed the roll which 
contained the oath. They refused to use the Testament. They 
then took their seats and there immediately developed a 
political crisis. A motion of “no confidence” in the Govern- 
ment was tabled by Deputy Thomas Johnson, the Leader of 
the Labour party. That party, together with Fianna Fail 
and a remnant of the old Redmondite party, represented a 
majority of one in the House. But before the division was 
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taken one of the Redmondites absented himself and the voting 
was a tie. The Speaker then used his casting vote against the 
motion and the Government remained in office. The House 
adjourned and before it re-assembled another general election 
was declared. 

It was held in September, 1927, and showed a remarkable 
growth in the two big parties. Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
party won sixty-two seats: Mr. de Valera’s Fianna Fail won 
fifty-seven. This Sixth Dail ran almost its whole constitutional 
span of life, five years, and the next general election was held 
in 1932. Mr. de Valera won seventy-two seats and with the 
support of Labour’s seven had a majority of the 153 seats. 
He formed his first Fianna Fail Ministry in March, 1932, and 
was to remain head of the Government for the next sixteen 
years, winning five general elections. His first Bill was for the 
abolition of the Oath of Allegiance. Towards the end of 1932 it 
was asserted by Mr. J. H. Thomas, then British Dominions 
Secretary, that Mr. de Valera had not the backing of the Irish 
majority for this policy. The Irish leader promptly dissolved 
the Dail and in the general election which followed (January, 
1933) got an all-over majority, six seats more than all other 
parties combined including Labour and Independents. 

Though the Oath was now abolished the constitution of 
1922 contained many other “King clauses” as they were 
called. Mr. de Valera’s Government had them repealed one 
by one while he was preparing a new constitution. This new 
constitution was in full conformity with Irish national tradi- 
tions and aspirations and was debated by the Dail in the early 
months of 1937. It was then submitted to the people and made 
law by plebiscite. The constitution, which declares the 
national territory to consist of the whole island, is designed so 
as to need no major change when Ireland is re-united. It 
declares Ireland to be a sovereign, independent and demo- 
cratic State and places all executive, legislative, and judicial 
power under exclusive Irish control. Pending the re-integration 
of the national territory it restricts the jurisdiction of Dail 
Eireann to the Twenty-Six Counties (i.e., Munster, Connacht, 
Leinster and three counties of Ulster). 
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A far reaching change had been made in regard to relations 
with Britain by two Acts passed by the Dail in 1936 on the 
abdication of King Edward VIII. One removed the clauses 
of the 1922 Constitution still remaining which conflicted with 
Irish aspirations: the other, the External Relations Act, 
authorized the king recognized by the States of the Common- 
wealth to act on the advice of the Irish Government in the 
matter of accrediting Irish diplomatic representatives and in 
signing international treaties. The 1937 Constitution makes no 
references to relations between Britain and Ireland but 
Article 29 authorizes the Executive to make use of ‘“‘any organ, 
instrument, or method of procedure” such as was used by any 
group of nations for the purposes of international co-operation. 
This, inter alia, enabled the arrangement permitted by the 
External Relations Act to be continued. That Act was retained 
on the Statute Book after 1937 because of Mr. de Valera’s 
belief that it would help in solving the only question now 
remaining between Britain and Ireland—the partition of Irish 
territory—all other matters of dispute having been settled at 
the Anglo-Irish Conference of January-April, 1938. 

In 1944 an interesting constitutional issue arose. The 
Constitution of 1937 had created the office of President of 
Ireland and had given certain powers to the President. One 
of these was a discretion left to the President should a Prime 
Minister, who had been defeated in the Dail, ask for a dissolu- 
tion. The President was free to say yes or no. In 1944 Mr. de 
Valera was defeated by one vote in the Dail, having won barely 
half the seats in the House in the general election of 1943. 
He went to the President’s House in the Phoenix Park that 
same evening and asked for and was given a dissolution. In 
the general election he got the second biggest majority of his 
career, seventy-six seats out of 138, a result which silenced what 
criticism of the President there was for granting the dissolution. 

As already said the system under which Dail elections are 
held—P.R.—leads to the existence of many parties. In 1948 a 
combination of Fine Gael (Mr. Wm. Cosgrave’s old party, 
now led by Mr. J. A. Costello, S.C., former Attorney General) 
with 31 seats, the Labour party with 14 seats, the National 
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Labour party with 5 seats, Clann na Poblachta (Republican 
party) with 10 seats, Clann na Talmhan (Farmers’ party) 
with 7 seats, and 8 Independents voted Mr. de Valera out of 
office and elected Mr. Costello Taoiseach (Head of Govern- 
ment). Mr. Costello formed an Inter-Party Ministry and 
held office till 1951. This amalgam of many different parties 
was a new development in Irish parliamentary affairs. The 
most notable action of the Costello Ministry was the repeal of 
the External Affairs Act and the designation of Ireland as a 
Republic. Mr. de Valera re-elected to office in 1951 was 
similarly defeated in 1954 and the result of the general 
election showed a marked increase in strength of the Fine 
Gael (Mr. Costello’s party) from 40 to 50 and the Labour 
party from 16 to 19 at the expense not only of Fianna Fail 
but especially of the smaller groups, particularly the Independ- 
ents. Mr. de Valera’s Fianna Fail party with 65 seats maintains 
its position, held since 1932, as the largest party in the Dail. 

That is the history of Dail Eireann. It has taken many 
years and much progressive amendment to make the assembly 
fully acceptable to the people. Its authority is now recognized 
by all parties in the Twenty-Six Counties and by some in the 
partitioned area also. Yet that the area of the application of its 
laws should be restricted to only a part of Ireland offends 
national sentiment and leaves the national ideal unresolved. 
The reintegration of the national territory foreshadowed in the 
Constitution is the dream and Irishmen look forward to a day 
when to the National Assembly will come deputies from all parts 
and all parties in the island, Orangemen and Unionists no less 
than Nationalists and Republicans. When Dail Eireann reflects 
the union of Orange and Green symbolized in the national flag 
the great quest will be over. 

All who wish well to Ireland and to Britain will fervently 
pray, God speed the day! 
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SINGAPORE 5 


Branch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 

attended a meeting of the Singapore Legislative Council 
shortly after the opening of the new Assembly House and 
Council Chamber. 

The leader of the delegation, Mr. Ralph Assheton, P.C., 
M.P., addressed the Council as follows: 
“Your Excellency the President and Honourable 
Members, this delegation from the United Kingdom 
Branch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 
ask me to express to you their gratification at the honour 
you have done us in inviting us to attend this meeting of 
the Legislative Council of Singapore... . 
“There are now, I am told, some 70 branches of the 
Association, and it is a great parliamentary link in the 
Commonwealth. It has almost become a custom, Your 
Excellency, for the United Kingdom Branch to offer some 
token of friendship to the Legislatures in the Common- 
wealth, particularly on such occasions as these, when they 
are occupying a new Council Chamber, and so we have 
brought with us a book, which we trust you will value. It is 
a copy of Erskine May, which is the classical work on 
parliamentary practice, and this book has, I think, added 
interest in that it carries on the first page the signatures not 
only of the Lord Chancellor who is Speaker of the House 
of Lords and Mr. Morrison, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, but also the signatures of Mr. Attlee, Leader of 
the Opposition, Lord Campion, the editor of this volume, 
and, last but not the least, the signature of the Prime 
Minister, Sir Winston Churchill. . . . 

“Now, it gives me, Sir, the greatest pleasure to offer 
this small present on behalf of our delegation to your 
Legislative Council and to thank the Council for your 
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hospitable reception of our delegation and to bring you 

every good wish from the United Kingdom Branch.” 

In reply His Excellency the Governor of Singapore, 
Sir John Nicoll, K.C.M.G., said: 

‘Honourable Members of this Council will wish me, 
on their behalf, to thank the United Kingdom Branch 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association most 
warmly for this gracious and most appropriate token of 
their kindly interest in the deliberations of the Council 
assembled as we are in this new Council Chamber. 

“IT am sure I am voicing the sentiments of all members 
of the Singapore Legislative Council when I ask the 
delegation, in conveying our warmest regards and 
appreciation to their colleagues in the United Kingdom, 
to assure them that we in this Assembly House are united 
in our resolve to follow in the footsteps of our parliamentary 
forefathers and, at all times, to bear in mind the principles 
underlying the British system of parliamentary govern- 
ment which is our rich inheritance from the Mother of 
Parliaments. In order the better to ascertain its practice, 
for we are very young as parliaments go, resort wili always 
be had to this magnificent work of Erskine May.” 

This ceremony marked an important stage in the history 
of Singapore within the British Commonwealth, since the new 
Chamber was designed for the new and enlarged Legislative 
Assembly (which is to be set up this year) in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Rendel Commission. 

The British connection with Singapore dates from 1819, 
when six ships of the Honourable East India Company lay 
off an island in the Straits of Malacca. From these on 
28th January there put off a small boat carrying two white men 
and a sepoy guard. One of them was Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, the Lieutenant-Governor of the settlement of Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra, who had been commissioned, at his own 
suggestion, by the Governor-General of India to establish a 
trading station in Riau or Johore. He treated with the Tem- 
enggong, or Malay Governor of the island, and subsequently 
with the Sultan of Johore-Lingga, both of whom agreed to the 
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building of a British factory on Singapore Island and to 
exclude from the territory all other powers. 

The population and wealth of the island grew with 
astonishing rapidity and its future under British administra- 
tion was assured in 1824 by the Treaty of London, whereby 
Holland abandoned any claims on the territory, and by a 
formal treaty with the Sultan and Temenggong which ceded 
to the East India Company the whole island in full sover- 
eignty and property. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, its growing importance led to its transfer from the 
Indian Government to the direct control of the Colonial 
Office. On 1st April, 1867, the transfer was formally effected 
and the Straits Settlements, including Singapore, became a 
Crown Colony. 

After the Japanese occupation from 1942 to 1945, Singapore 
was constituted as a separate colony by various Orders in 
Council from 1946 to 1950. These provide for a Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, an Executive Council of mainly 
ex-officio and nominated members, of which the Governor 
is Chairman, and a Legislative Council presided over by the 
Governor, of which half the members are elected. 

The new constitution which provides for a majority of 
elected members in both the Council of Ministers and the 
Legislative Assembly was outlined by the Governor, Sir John 
Nicoll, in his speech at the first meeting of the Legislative 
Council in its new Chamber on 2oth July, 1954: 

“This morning we enter into possession of our new House 
and in doing so we make a move of more than ordinary 
importance. We are taking one of the first steps in getting 
ready for the political advance which is to come early 
next year. This house will, from now on, be called the 
Assembly House. .. . 

“This Chamber has been designed for our successor, 
the new Legislative Assembly. It might have seemed more 
dramatically appropriate that we should continue in the 
other House and leave the new stage for the new Assembly. 

But our concept of constitutional development is not one 
of dramatic changes. It is of the steady organic evolution 
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and growth which have brought us so far so smoothly and 
this even tenor will continue so long as we retain that 
concept. The new constitution has been produced by a 
Commission with a membership consisting of members of 
this Council and so it is a constitution produced by our- 
selves from within ourselves as representing the people of 
Singapore. It is, we feel, because the new constitution was 
designed by that method that it has been generally well 
received and accepted. The Rendel Commission Report 
reflects not any failings of this Council but the advance of 
its members and their electors in confidence and experience. 

“The next months in this new Chamber will be no 
hiatus in our history—no running down of a régime. There 
is hard work and further development in the months 
ahead. 

“‘Nevertheless this House has been designed for the 
larger Assembly of 32 compared with our 25; for the 
Council of Ministers acting collectively and sustained by 
the confidence of the majority party or group of parties 
in the House; for an official Opposition; and for my 
replacement as your President by a Speaker. There will 
then be radical changes including significant changes in 
ceremony and in custom. For all these preparations are 
being made. The Speaker will be selected in the near 
future and will go to sit at the feet of the Mother of 
Parliaments for instruction in her ways. Plans have already 
been made for the provision of a mace as the symbol of 
authority. 

“We have arranged the House as closely as we can on 
the model of the Mother of Parliaments. We have chosen 
in particular and in spite of our small size to have straight 
benches rather than the horse-shoe pattern, because it is 
the view of many wise and experienced legislators that the 
straight bench arrangement plays an important part in the 
promotion of clearly defined political parties, that essential 
for sound democratic government. In democracy it is as 
important to have a wise and effective Opposition as it is 
to have a wise and effective Government. ... 
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“The tradition in stone which this House carries jg 
one of which all races who have played their part in its 
history can be proud—a tradition of international respect, 
of freedom for fair commerce and of individual incentive 
and opportunity. Moreover it is a tradition which is 
maturing and strengthening in the policies of political 
advance, commercial initiative and social services. 

“A Singapore proud of itself cannot but be proud of 
its Assembly House. Men and women of many countries 
will visit this House and in seeing will take away with them 
a richer impression of Singapore. 

“For all that, this is our place of public work, and as if 
to prevent us too long luxuriating in our new setting, we 
have today a long and perhaps controversial agenda. But 
it is well at times for us to point the moral and adorn the 
tale of the course of our activities. Let us now in full 
consciousness of the traditions from the past and the 
aspirations for the future embodied in our new building, 
resume our tasks as the law makers of the colony. 

“T now call on the Clerk of Council to proceed.” 

H. D. C. 
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THE FEDERAL GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


THE FEDERAL GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


by TERENCE PRITTIE 


which is responsible for parliamentary procedure in Bonn 

and for the affairs of the Lower House of the Federal 
Parliament, decided that manners must be improved inside 
and outside the Parliament Chamber. For the sake of the dig- 
nity of Parliament the Speaker—called here the “‘President of 
the Lower House”—should wear a frock-coat when on busi- 
ness. All members present in the Parliament Chamber should 
stand up respectfully when he entered it. They should stand 
in silence when he passed them in the corridors of the Parlia- 
ment building. Debates, moreover, should no longer be dis- 
turbed by clapping or cheering and all Government statements 
and official replies from the Social Democratic Opposition 
should be heard in silence. 

These are only recommendations and may still not be 
accepted by the Lower House, or Bundestag. They are being 
treated with immense seriousness and droll comparisons are 
being drawn between the German and British Parliaments. 
Most Germans are under the mistaken impression that the 
House of Commons is a place where no one has to raise his 
voice in order to make himself heard, where no speech is 
interrupted and where multitudinous and hoary traditions 
combine with British phlegm and politeness to produce a 
courtly and dignified atmosphere. 

The Federal Parliament has been in existence just over 
five years. It is not surprising that so youthful an assembly 
takes a special interest in its dignity, or that it should be so 
genuinely anxious to make itself a model—if not for other 
countries, at least for future German Parliaments. The 
Speaker, Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, will certainly wear his 
frock-coat with distinction—although it has already been 


Piste in January the Altestenrat, or Council of Elders, 
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pointed out that his legs are rather short for that austere 
garment. Even an imposed silence during Government state- 
ments will be welcomed by many, for it has since long ago been 
easier to listen to them on the radio. The microphone is handily 
placed between the speaker and his audience and even the 
greatest tumult is reproduced by it as no more than a far- 
away bleating or baying. 

The frock-coat proposal denotes the over seriousness of the 
German approach. It will add nothing to the dignity of the 
Federal Parliament and the deference paid to Dr. Gersten- 
maier in corridors will merely set a term on private conversa- 
tions. It is quite true that the Lower House does suffer from 
serious disadvantages, but these are unconnected with the 
suggestions of the Council of Elders. 

Its debates are dull. This is due to a procedure which has 
been devised partly because of German Grundlichkeit—the 
desire to work out every possible detail—and partly because ofa 
steadfast and commendable intention not to allow the Bundestag 
to go the way of the Parliaments of the Weimar Republic 
and split into half a hundred different parties and many 
more factions. This procedure entails each party studying the 
subject of the next important debate in its own Fraktionssitzung, 
or private meeting. At these meetings the parties decide who 
shall speak “‘on the paper” for them. For a debate of any 
consequence three, four or even more speakers will be delegated 
to represent their party. They write their speeches beforehand, 
which means the ensuing debate is never more than a succession 
of prepared statements of party views. Worse still, they use 
up all their originality and wit in the closed session held by 
their party. They have none left for the Lower House debate. 

Debating, in the true sense of the word, just does not occur 
in the Lower House. The lack of colour and life which this 
implies is enhanced by the almost invariable choice of the 
same speakers to represent their respective parties. Leading for 
the C.D.U. and the S.P.D., generally, are Herr von Brentano 
and Herr Ollenhauer. They are both wise and worthy men, 
but they happen to be dull speakers. With nearly 400 out of 
500 members of the Lower House, their two parties dominate 
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proceedings and the absence of any real debate has led them 
to adopt the habit of cheering their representative whenever 
he pauses for breath. It is an invariable rule that no Social 
Democrat ever applauds any statement made by a Govern- 
ment speaker, and the reverse is equally true. The results are 
that speakers just “get through” and do not attempt to make 
points or, remotely, to score points against the other side of the 
House. Partisan applause often occurs at absurd moments—as 
last year during the Saar debate, when Herr Ollenhauer 
announced rhetorically that “the S.P.D. will never support 
armed intervention as a weapon of diplomacy” and his party 
colleagues broke into wild and inane cheering. 

The dullness of debates in the Federal Parliament mirrors 
itself in the behaviour of members. Some read newspapers 
from cover to cover, allowing their eyes to go peacefully out of 
focus dwelling on pages of advertisements which do not 
interest them. Others enclose illustrated weeklies surreptitiously 
in the more sober dailies. Others, again, utilize debates in order 
to sign their names on dozens of documents which may relate 
to parliamentary business, but are more likely to be connected 
with family affairs. This attitude of perennial boredom has 
nearly “killed” question-time, which was introduced into the 
Federal Parliament with the best will in the world. It has not 
helped that questions to the Government must be handed in 
fourteen days in advance. When put, they are generally out 
of date. 

The second great defect of the Federal Parliament is the 
lack of personalities in it. In 1953 the number of deputies was 
increased from 402 to 509 members. The real work of the 
Parliament is carried out by between 100 and 150 members. It 
is therefore no surprise to learn that numbers will almost 
certainly be reduced again to around 400 in time for the next 
Federal general election in 1957. An apt illustration of the lack 
of personalities was supplied when the C.D.U. member, 
Karl-Franz Schmidt-Wittmack, “sought refuge” in East 
Berlin last summer. His own party colleagues announced 
that he was a “nullity” and that his defection was therefore 
uninteresting. In reality, Schmidt-Wittmack sat on three 
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important Federal and Party committees, which was more than 
about 200 of the 244 C.D.U. members of the Lower House did. 

Lack of personalities is primarily due to the system of 
choosing party candidates for Parliament. It generally turns 
out that the party Kreisverband, or district branch, is ruled by 
a one-string band or by a small clique. It is quite useless for 
party headquarters to suggest a candidate to these miniature 
Napoleons of politics. They choose someone essentially to 
represent their own views and local interests. Such people are 
very often otherwise unknown in their own constituencies. Nor 
need they worry about this. They are not expected to “‘nurse” 
their constituencies and their greatest achievement is to secure 
a Cabinet minister to speak at their election meetings. One 
German parliamentarian told me that on the average less 
than five per cent. of the electorate knew the name of their 
member of Parliament and perhaps one-third of the people 
of Bonn knew that they were represented in the Bundestag by 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer. This remoteness of the people of 
Germany from their own Parliament is an extra inducement 
to mediocre personnel and mediocre performance. 

A third defect in the German Parliament’s workings is the 
deliberate attempt to turn the affairs of the Lower House into 
a spectacle. Radio and television transmission are installed in 
the Parliament Chamber. This heightens, and does not lessen, 
the boring and unconvincing aspects of debates. Speakers, 
with transmitters just in front of their noses and in the flash- 
lights of dozens of cameras, are at pains to address a remote 
public and not the elected representatives of the people with 
whom they are meant to be dealing. The fact that a debate is 
being neither broadcast nor televised is a good excuse for 
allowing it to lapse into inanity. A good example was provided 
recently by the debate on tax reform. Dr. Carlo Schmid, of the 
Social Democrats, declared with reason that it was easier to 
find one’s way out of a labyrinth than to understand what was 
going on in the Parliament chamber that day. He was loudly 
interrupted from the Free Democratic benches, but an hour 
later the F.D.P. finance “expert”, Dr. Wellhausen, voted 
against a motion which he had himself signed beforehand. 
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It need not be assumed that these defects have prevented 
the Federal Parliament from achieving a great deal of good 
work. The brunt of this work has fallen on the shoulders of the 
Federal Cabinet and around a hundred excellent committee- 
men. Between them they managed to pass over five hundred 
laws during the first four years of their Parliament’s existence. 
These laws—thanks to the periods of Nazi rule and Allied 
occupation—have often required the collection of basicinforma- 
tion under great difficulties. Framing them has set a premium 
on “expertise”? and complaints are rife that “experts” rule 
Germany and its Parliament. Members have suffered from the 
hick-town atmosphere of Bonn and from its utter lack of 
background sources of information and productive contacts 
with the outside world. Members have suffered from such 
quite simple facts as lack of hotel accommodation, of housing 
for their families and of any sort of recreation. It is no wonder 
that Bonn has won a reputation as a place where people 
die easily of heart failure induced by boredom, acid Rhine 
wine and the dampest and closest climate in Western Germany. 

The work of the first two German Parliaments must, 
indeed, be viewed against this background. Frustration and 
taut nerves have been mainly responsible for the cries of 
“Traitor”, “‘Pig”, ““Halfwit” and “Dwarf” which occasionally 
resound through the Parliament Chamber. They have con- 
tributed to the frequent aimlessness of debates which remind 
one of nothing so much as the performances of rival tub- 
thumpers in Hyde Park addressing their separate and apathetic 
audiences. ‘Can Bonn be saved ?” wrote Karl Silex, editor of 
the weekly, Deutsche Kommentare. ‘‘We shall at all events have 
to try hard to make it possible”. He was not optimistic, but 
his pessimism may have been out of turn. For German 
parliamentarianism always had to live down the fiasco of 
Weimar, the monstrous abortion of Nazism, the twilight sleep 
of Allied occupation and its own inexperience before it began 
to function properly. It has at least begun to function and it 
has already thrown up a great President, a great Chancellor 
and a great Speaker, the late Dr. Hermann Ehlers. 
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THE FANCY FRANCHISES 
by W. L. Burn 


In view of the discussions which have taken place in Parliament in connection with 
the Representation of the People (Parliamentary Constituencies) Orders, the 
following article has a topical interest—Hon. Eprror) 


E regarded Disraeli’s experiment in the light of a 
Hoste mining operation, in which the chief 

engineer was endeavouring to penetrate to a stratum 
of Conservative feeling believed to underlie the Liberalism of 
the lower middle class, but of which the extent and permanence 
remained to be proved.” Thus Delane’s biographer records 
his view of Disraeli’s proposals for parliamentary reform in 
1867.1 It was a shrewd piece of political insight on Delane’s 
part but it would give a false impression if it were taken as 
assigning originality to Disraeli in this respect. On the con- 
trary, the parliamentary scene was littered with the remains 
of reform Bills: it resembled an area in which not one but 
innumerable speculative mining operations had taken place; 
studded with abandoned shafts, piled with rusted machinery, 
criss-crossed with tracks leading nowhere in particular. Bills 
had been introduced by Government in 1852, 1854, 1859, 
1860 and 1866, only to be withdrawn or defeated: the attempts 
of private members had been still more numerous and no more 
successful. 

That the Acts of 1832 should offer such scope for amend- 
ment ought not to have surprised anyone except those Whigs 
who by means of them had sought to achieve finality; and 
from early in the 1850’s even the Whigs were embarking 
on schemes for further reforms. The pre-1832 constitution 
with its traditional constituencies and its mass of com- 
plicated franchises had in part owed its long survival to its 
very complexity, which made its reform a major task. The 
new constitution, much simpler and based to a considerable 


1 A. I. Dasent: John Thadeus Delane, Vol. 11, p. 188 (2 vols., 1908). 
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extent on arithmetical calculations, was a far easier target. 
There was nothing sacred about the £10 household franchise 
in the boroughs or the £50 rental franchise in the counties: 
what one set of political arithmeticians had constructed 
another set could alter, and the probable effect of the altera- 
tions in terms of votes could be forecast with reasonable 
accuracy. The constitution which Burke had venerated could 
be changed with the aid of a pencil and a sheet of notepaper. 
It was no wonder that proposals to reduce the property quali- 
fications for the franchise flowed freely when anyone capable 
of doing simple arithmetic could set himself up as a political 
scientist. 

It would be unfair, however, to suggest that nothing more 
than calculation was responsible for the discussions and con- 
siderations on electoral reform which took place between 
1832 and 1867. It was difficult to distinguish principle from 
expediency, but both existed. Principle, of a crude sort, no 
doubt predominated in the arguments in favour of the ballot, 
manhood or at least household suffrage and equal electoral 
districts. But until the outcome of the American Civil War 
gave an impetus to radicalism these arguments had only a 
limited appeal: indeed, interest in electoral reform on this 
scale was less in 1860-65 than it had been in the previous 
decade. 

But it existed, and for a number of reasons. In an article 
which he contributed to Oxford Essays in 1855 Lord Robert 
Cecil (afterwards Lord Salisbury) enumerated three theories 
of parliamentary reform and three schools of reformers: the 
educational, the democratic and the symmetrical. The first 
of these forms the chief subject of this essay; the second is self- 
explanatory; the third comprised those reformers whose 
objection was to the differences in the size of constituencies 
and to the consequent anomalies in the weight of votes. Thus, 
one vote cast in Thetford had the same weight as 82 cast in 
Manchester. Lord Robert did not deal at length with another 
common criticism of the smaller boroughs, their extreme 
corruptibility. But the state of electoral morality in such 
boroughs as Sudbury, St. Albans, Cambridge and Berwick-on- 
F 
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Tweed brought together conservative and democratic reform- 
ers and almost every scheme of reform contained provisions 
for reducing or abolishing the separate representation of 
boroughs of this type. 

Nevertheless, such constituencies were in practice, to 
quote Lord Robert Cecil, a counterweight to “that great and 
monstrous anomaly that the theory of representation gives to 
wealth no security whatever’. But could not wealth and, still 
more important, intellect, be openly and honestly represented ? 
In the eyes of the “educational” reformers the existing system 
suffered from two major defects: it gave inadequate repre- 
sentation to intellect—for instance an artisan living in a £10 
house would have a vote but a university graduate living in 
lodgings would not; and it was precarious, in that the pre- 
dominance of wealth had often to be secured by bribery and 
was at the mercy of each successive reduction of the franchise 
qualifications. 

Some interesting attempts were made in the middle of the 
century to solve the problems thus presented. One was A. G. 
Stapleton’s!, presented in a pamphlet entitled Suggestions for a 
Conservative and Popular Reform in the Commons House of Parliament, 
published in 1850. Stapleton asserted that no one defended the 
existing system, under which bribery prevailed ‘‘to a fearful 
extent”’. “It is difficult for men to cohere who are all more or 
less under the influence of constituencies which act as drags 
upon their consistency and honour” (p. 28). Was it not 
unaccountable, he asked (p. 41), that it had not occurred to 
reformers “‘to create some constituencies composed exclusively 
of educated persons above the suspicion of bribery ?” Stapleton 
sought to remedy this omission by proposing the creation 
of 78 new seats, whose members would be elected “‘free from 
the injurious influences to which members of popular con- 
stituencies are necessarily more or less exposed”. Two members 


1 Stapleton (1800-80) served as private secretary to Canning and wrote, 
besides numerous pamphlets, The Political Life of George Canning (1831) and 
George Canning and his Times (1859). An interesting addition to the 
suggestions noted above was that for the creation of 26 popular con- 
stituencies of the old Scot-and-Lot type in which every man, not otherwise 
enfranchised, would possess a vote. 
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each should be given to the Inns of Court, the Law Society, 
the Colleges of Physicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries, the 
Royal Society and the Royal Academy, joined for this purpose 
to the Royal Institution of British Architects. The university 
representation should be increased by giving two members to 
London and one each to Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews 
with Aberdeen, and St. David’s College, Lampeter. Retired 
officers of the army and navy should elect four members and 
those of the East India Company’s Service two. In return for 
giving up their present voting rights the Church of England 
clergy of each diocese should elect one member; the ministers 
of the Wesleyan, Independent and Baptist denominations 
should elect two each; the ministers of the Church of Scotland 
four and those of the Free Church and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland two each. 

Stapleton was a member of a group which met from time 
to time at Lord Harrowby’s in 1853 to discuss parliamentary 
reform and included Lord Calthorpe, Sir Charles Adderley, 
M.P., Sir Roderick Murchison, the geologist, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, the surgeon and an author and barrister, George 
Harris, who struggled on the fringes of politics.1 Harris pro- 
duced in 1852 a treatise on The True Theory of Representation in a 
State or The Leading Interests of a Nation, Not the Mere Predominance 
of Numbers, Proved to be its Proper Basis, which went into a second 
edition in 1857. In this pseudo-philosophical and far from 
lucid work Harris proposed the abolition of some small 
borough constituencies, something in the nature of manhood 
suffrage and, to balance these advances towards democracy, a 
much more comprehensive and elaborate scheme than 
Stapleton’s for the representation of “intellect”. This involved 


1 Harris (1809-90) practised unsuccessfully at the Bar and wrote a 
Life of Lord Hardwicke (1847), which failed to realize his expectations. He 
was rescued from financial difficulties by marriage and became a 
Registrar of Bankruptcy. His Autobiography (1888) is egotistical and 
frequently tedious but his interests were wide (in anthropology and 
psychology, for instance) and some of his many proposals were subse- 
quently ratified by public opinion: as those for a survey of manuscripts 
in private hands, for reducing the duration of a parliament to five years 
and for abolishing the existing necessity for a dissolution on the demise of 
the sovereign. 
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the creation of 150 new seats. Of these, 24 were to go to the 
universities; 37 to professional bodies representative of the law 
and medicine; 13 to learned societies; 4 to the East India 
Company; 3 to the Bank of England and most of the rest to the 
proprietors of stock in banking, insurance, canal and similar 
companies. He added to the complications of a sufficiently 
complicated scheme by suggesting that the different types of 
member, those for geographical and those for other types of 
constituencies, should be elected at different times. 

A third writer of the same school was Sir John Eardley- 
Wilmot,! whose Letter to Richard Freedom Esq., on the Redistribu- 
tion, Extension and Purification of the Franchise was published in 
1854. Eardley-Wilmot was more radical than Stapleton or 
Harris. He advocated the entire or partial disenfranchisement 
of 43 boroughs and the distribution of the seats among large 
towns and counties; and he would have admitted all house- 
holders to the franchise after three years’ residence and the 
payments of rates and taxes. He noted the desirability of some 
strengthening of the representation of “intellect” in the House, 
but was not agreeable to the creation of many “educational” 
seats: 14 new seats (8 for the universities and 6 for lawyers and 
doctors) was as far as he would go. 

The views we have noticed were representative of bodies 
of opinion which sought, particularly in the eighteen-fifties, to 
amend the existing evil of corruption and the threat of a purely 
democratic system of representation by the application, inter 
alia, of various selective or qualitative principles. These 
principles, for which John Bright invented or’ used the 
contemptuous term “fancy franchises”, were not exclusively 
for the benefit of the educated classes: proposals for the 
bestowal of the vote on, for example, men who had a deposit of 
a certain amount in a savings bank were intended to enfran- 
chise what might be called the cream of the thrifty working 
class. 

1Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wilmot, 2nd Bt. (1810-92); County 
Court Judge, 1854-71; M.P. (Conservative), South Warwickshire, 
1874-85. He published two further Letters to Richard Freedom, one in 1858 


and one in 1861, elaborating his own proposals and criticizing those 
contained in Bills. 
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Nor did such proposals remain merely in the form of 
articles and pamphlets. No government was prepared to go 
anything like so far as Stapleton or Harris, but Russell’s Bill 
of 1854 provided for the separate representation of the Inns of 
Court; Derby’s of 1859 for the enfranchisement as such of 
university graduates, members of the learned professions and 
the possessors of an income of £10 a year from the Funds or of 
{60 capital in a savings bank; Gladstone in 1866 proposed 
to give the vote to a depositor of £50 in a savings bank; and 
Disraeli in 1867 suggested various educational, professional and 
property qualifications carrying a double vote. But, in fact, save 
for some additions to the university representation in the Acts 
of 1867 and 1868, the selective or qualitative principle failed 
to find a place in the electoral system. 

As a consequence, no doubt, its importance has been 
neglected by students of parliamentary history. Had it had any 
substantial measure of success the subsequent course of British 
politics would probably have differed greatly from the course 
actually taken. But it never had much chance of success. It 
could provoke interesting speculations but it could not arouse 
enthusiasm or fury: no one was likely to pull down the railings 
in Hyde Park or break windows in Downing Street in order to 
have a constituency created for Writers to the Signet or an 
extra vote given to apothecaries. Moreover, although there 
might be a good deal of agreement within a fairly small circle 
on the principle of giving special representation to intellect, 
schemes worked out in detail on this basis differed widely, as 
we have seen. The social historian may trace the origin of the 
proposals we have examined to the increasing share in affairs 
which the educated, professional man was coming to take and 
to the organization of the professions which was going on at 
the same time. The student of nineteenth-century parliament- 
ary history is likely to think that if such a House of Commons 
as Harris envisaged had ever come into being it would have 
been too clever by half, making debate more interesting but the 
conduct of public business impracticable. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION IN FRANCE 


by Dorotny PickLes 


HE passage, on 30th November, 1954, of the Bill to 

revise eleven articles of the French Constitution ends, 

for the time being at least, a controversy that had 
lasted between four and five years. The resolution deciding on 
the revision was first passed by the Assembly exactly four years 
earlier to the day, after months of argument in Commission. 
The Council passed a similar resolution a few weeks later. All 
that then remained was for the two Houses to pass the Bill 
incorporating the proposed revisions. No special legislative 
procedure was required. But if the Bill failed to receive a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly, or a three-fifths majority in 
each House, the Constitution required a referendum to be 
held before it could become law. 

There are two explanations of the delay. First, there was a 
general desire both to avoid a referendum on what were, in 
the main, minor changes, some of them merely procedural and 
non-controversial, and also to avoid a situation in which the 
Assembly carried out the revision against the will of the Council. 
On nine of the eleven articles there was a general measure of 
agreement (except for the Communists), but on two there was 
real disagreement, and one of them concerned the power and 
prestige of the Council.? 

The second reason for the delay had really nothing to do 
with the nature of the revisions, but concerned the possible 
effect of their application on the voting of the Bill to ratify 
the E.D.C. treaty. In 1954, feelings were running very high 

1 This was article 20. It seemed at one time that this same article, in 
its unamended form, might prevent the Assembly from voting the Bill. 
In March 1954, the Council passed an amended version by an “‘absolute”’ 
majority (i.e., a half of its membership plus one). Article 20 required the 


Assembly to produce a similar majority in order to restore its own text. 
Failing this, the Bill would have had to be dropped. 
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and neither supporters nor opponents of E.D.C. were certain 
of the number of votes they could count on in the Assembly. 
On 11th August, therefore, M. Badie (Radical) put forward a 
motion to defer consideration of the constitutional revisions 
until after the vote had been taken in the Assembly on the 
ratification of E.D.C.1 

When the Bill finally came before the Assembly at the end 
of November, nine of the articles were voted in one day, 
almost without discussion, though in several cases the 
Assembly refused to accept amendments proposed by the 
Council and restored its original text. Only article 20 still 
constituted an obstacle and was finally voted only after the 
session had been suspended and the Prime Minister had made 
an appeal for compromise. The whole Bill was voted by 412 
votes to 141, that is by a two-thirds majority, and so a refer- 
endum was not needed. 

The reforms fall into four distinct categories. In the case 
of five of the eleven articles, changes were made either to fill 
a gap inadvertently left by the authors of the 1946 Constitution 
(articles 7 and g) or to improve the practical working of 
parliamentary institutions (articles 12, 49 and 50). 


1 Opponents of E.D.C. were counting on the Council to reject ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. If the Council had done so by an “‘absolute” majority 
the Assembly would have been able (in accordance with article 20 in its 
unamended form) to reverse that decision, only if it could itself produce 
an “absolute” majority. In the divided state of opinion on E.D.C. this 
was regarded by both sides as being virtually impossible. But if the 
constitutional reforms were voted before the ratification debate took place, 
then the Assembly would be able to override the Council much more 
easily, since article 20, as amended, no longer included the requirement of 
an “absolute” majority in the Assembly to reverse a decision taken by an 
“absolute” majority of the Council. 

In fact, as M. Paul Coste-Floret pointed out, the Badie motion might 
have been ineffective, since it proposed deferment only until after the 
first reading in the Assembly. A revised constitutional text would have 
been immediately applicable to all Bills that had gone through a first 
reading. If therefore, the constitutional revisions had been voted 
immediately after the first reading of the Bill to ratify E.D.C., the Council’s 
“veto” would still have disappeared when the Assembly came to the 
second reading. 

2 Article 7 as amended, provides that a state of siege must be declared 
“in conditions laid down by law’”’; article g alters the date of the regular 
opening of the parliamentary session to the first Tuesday of October and 
(Continued at foot of next page 
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Three articles were revised in order to prevent the Com- 
munist party from abusing parliamentary institutions for 
party ends, or to prevent a situation from arising in which 
there might be a danger of their doing so. Article 11 provided 
that elections to the bureau should be @ Ja représentation pro- 
portionnelle des groupes. This was interpreted by the Com- 
munist party (though without any specific constitutional 
authority) as meaning that the senior vice-president, who is 
called on to replace the President of the Assembly, should 
the latter be incapacitated, ought to be chosen from the 
largest party in the Assembly, which was, up to July 1951, the 
Communist party. Article 52, which concerns the consti- 
tution of a caretaker government during the period following 
a dissolution and preceding elections, required such a govern- 
ment to consist of the outgoing government, except for the 
Prime Minister, who would be replaced by the President of the 
Assembly, and the Minister of the Interior, whom he would 
appoint, together with Ministers of State chosen from groups 
not represented in the government. These would clearly have 
had to include a representative of the chief opposition party, 
the Communist party. If a dissolution were to occur while the 
senior Vice-President was acting for the President of the 
Assembly, presumably he would have headed such an interim 
government. 

Non-Communist deputies were disturbed by these pro- 
visions. The Assembly had had some experience of the Com- 
munist conception of the way in which non-partisan functions 
should be carried out. In January 1948, the doyen d’ége, 
M. Marcel Cachin, a Communist, had delivered a partisan 
speech, contrary to parliamentary custom on these occasions, 
and had refused to submit the list of proposed Vice-Presidents 
to the Assembly on the ground that the senior Vice-President 


makes it possible for the government to bring the session to an end after 
seven months; article 12 defines the procedure for calling extraordinary 
sessions and articles 49 and 50 provide that an interval of twenty-four 
hours must elapse between the declaration that a matter is to be made a 
question of confidence and the taking of the vote. The 1946 wording had 
required an interval of un jour franc, which had been interpreted as 
meaning ‘‘a calendar day’. This had often meant that the vote was 
taken in the middle of the night. 
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had not been chosen from his own party. On 5th July, 1949, 
certain secretaries had refused to count the votes of members 
of the government in a vote concerning parliamentary 
immunity, and the result had had to be officially declared 
invalid the following day. 

The third article whose revision was due to fear of the 
Communists was that guaranteeing parliamentary immunity 
to deputies, not merely while Parliament was sitting, but for 
the duration of their mandate (article 22). Communist deputies 
had been able to engage in activities which, had they been 
ordinary citizens, would have rendered them liable to prosecu- 
tion. 

As amended, article 11 no longer refers to proportional 
representation, and the method of election to the bureau is 
made a matter to be determined in future by Standing Orders. 
Article 52 now provides that the outgoing government remains 
as caretaker during a dissolution, including both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior, except when dis- 
solution follows on a vote of censure, in which case the 
President of the Assembly acts in both capacities. There is no 
mention of additional ministers to be chosen from opposition 
parties. Article 22 now restricts the privilege of freedom from 
arrest to parliamentary sessions, though arrests of deputies 
when Parliament is not sitting must (except for cértain specified 
cases) be authorized by the bureau; on the resumption of the 
sitting, the deputy retains the right to vote by proxy until the 
House of which he is a member has pronounced on his case; 
and if it fails to pronounce within thirty days, he is to be set 
free. 

Two articles concerned the relations between the two 
Houses. Article 14 presented few problems. It required Bills, to 
be read first in the National Assembly. As amended, it makes 
it possible for Bills other than money Bills, or Bills to ratify 
treaties, to be read first in the Council. If used properly, this 
revision could help to relieve the Assembly of some of its heavy 
legislative load. 

The real bone of contention was article 20, which provided 
that, where the Council amended (or rejected) a Bill, the 
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Assembly could accept or reject the Council’s advice “in 
whole or in part”, but could not seek to reach an agreed 
compromise. The additional provision (that where the 
Council’s text had been voted by an “absolute” majority, the 
Assembly, to restore its own text, must vote it by a similar 
majority) had not been intended by the authors of the consti- 
tution to give the Council an effective veto, though in the 
divided state of opinion in the post-war Assembly it occasion- 
ally did so. The Council was anxious—indeed both Houses 
wanted—to have some of the possibilities of negotiation that 
had existed under the Third Republic, when a Bill could pass 
between the two Houses until agreement was reached (les 
navettes). But Councillors were not anxious to exchange their 
particle of real power—the veto, as it was called—for a right 
to negotiate which would merely prolong the time during 
which the two Houses could argue, without in any way 
lessening the Assembly’s ultimate power to override the 
Council. 

Yet that is what, unwillingly, they finally agreed to. The 
revised article 20 eliminates the rigidities which prevented the 
two Houses from real co-operation in the elaboration of either 
an agreed text or an acceptable compromise. For a period of up 
to one hundred days from the receipt of a Bill by the Council for 
a second reading, negotiation will now be possible. If no agree- 
ment has been reached at the end of that time, the Assembly’s 
text, with or without any of the Council’s amendments (that 
is a question entirely within the discretion of the Assembly) 
becomes law. But a Council decision voted by an “‘absolute” 
majority can now be overridden by an ordinary vote in the 
Assembly. At its best, therefore, the reform will make for the 
smoother working of the legislative machine and for better 
drafted laws; at its worst, it will merely prolong the process of 
legislation without affecting the result. Whether the Senators 
have gained or lost on balance is a matter of opinion. One 
French commentator, at least, has concluded that ‘‘for the 
sake of a procedure which will have little effect, they have 
given up one which had none at all”. Others would say rather 
1M. Fauvet in Le Monde, 30.11.54. 
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that a real, though limited, power whose existence was due 
less to constitutional provisions than to the absence of a real 
majority in the Assembly had been sacrificed for one that 
could, with the good will of the Assembly, give Senators real 
influence in normal circumstances. 

The remaining article (article 45) laid down the procedure 
for the investiture of the Prime Minister. It had been hoped 
in 1946 that the new system would encourage ministerial 
stability. By 1950, it was clear that this aim had not been 
achieved and so the Assembly decided to go back to the 
system of the Third Republic. Prime Ministers will, therefore, 
henceforth, ask for the confidence of the Assembly in them- 
selves, together with their governments, and an ordinary 
majority will suffice. 

On this article, there was disagreement between the two 
Houses and some opposition in the Assembly, the majority of 
the Senators, and the M.R.P. in particular in the Assembly, 
being anxious to retain the 1946 system. 

The abolition of the investiture will certainly make it easier 
for a new government to be formed, since intending Prime 
Ministers will no longer need 314 positive votes, before they 
can go on to form a government. They will no longer risk 
finding—as did MM. Moch and Mayer in 1949—that investi- 
ture offers no guarantee that the successful candidate will be 
able to form a government; or, as MM. Schuman and 
Queuille found, in 1948 and 1950 respectively, that the 
Assembly’s confidence in a Prime Minister does not necessarily 
extend to his government, when it has been formed. This may 
make governmental crises shorter. There is no guarantee that 
it will make them less frequent. Indeed, it may make them more 
frequent, for there is no doubt that the fear of a prolonged 
interregnum has more than once prevented the Assembly from 
defeating an unpopular government. 

It has been pointed out by French commentators that one 
effect of this change may be to increase the power of the 
President of the Republic. The fact that the first or second 
candidate for the premiership is now likely to obtain a majority 
in the Assembly means, it is said, that the President will 
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have more real say in the choice of Prime Ministers. 

This is possible, but by no means certain. Much will, of 
course, depend, as it always has done, on the personality of 
the President himself. Many observers felt that President 
Auriol was able to gauge very accurately the mood of the 
Assembly and that he often reserved the candidate of his choice 
until after the “slaughter” of the first three or four candidates! 

It is certain that these reforms do not go far enough either 
to satisfy the principal critics of the 1946 Constitution, or to 
affect the fundamental weakness of French parliamentary 
government, namely the instability of governments and their 
failure to achieve real collective responsibility. The revision 
has been referred to as une réformette. ‘““The Bill now under 
discussion”, wrote M. Fauvet during the debate, “‘is, to say 
the least, useless”. “The Constitution has been touched up”, 
he wrote after the vote, “‘it still has to be reformed’’.? 

Proposals for further reforms have been put forward by 
M. Barrachin, the minister dealing with questions concerning 
constitutional reform in M. Laniel’s government. They 
include provisions for the reform of article 13 (which prohibits 
delegated legislation), articles 49 and 50 (which govern the 
conditions in which votes of confidence and censure are taken), 
article 51 (which lays down the conditions governing dis- 
solution) and article go (which lays down the procedure for 
constitutional revision). What, in the view of M. Barrachin— 
and indeed of many Frenchmen—the French need, is consti- 
tutional rules that will impose discipline; that will, for example, 
prevent governments from being defeated on minor issues by 
an Assembly which either cannot or will not produce an 
alternative policy. 

It is improbable that the Assembly will, in the near future, 
embark on another constitutional discussion, particularly since 
the changes that supporters of reform would like to make 
would arouse even more embittered controversy than the 
present reforms have done. Nor is it certain that any reforms, 
however radical, could produce the results hoped for by 
M. Barrachin and others. For the crisis of French parlia- 
1 Le Monde, 30.11.54 and 2.12.54. 
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mentary government is not one that institutions alone can 
solve. The French are adepts at getting round constitutional 
or legal obstacles that they have themselves created. What is 
needed is “‘a majority resulting not from a mere arithmetical 
total of votes, but possessing real unity’’.1 Institutions cannot 
produce that. But if Frenchmen can achieve it, they will be 
able to use institutions to greater advantage. 


1Senator Léo Hamon in a foreword to Problémes Constitutionnels et 
réalités politiques. (Paris, Editions Th. Genin, 1954). 
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THE PRODUCTION OF HANSARD 


by Vincent Hamson 


[be questions which are always asked whenever 


Hansard is under discussion relate to the extent to 
E which M.P.s are allowed to correct their speeches, and 
to the methods by which it is possible to publish the daily 
report of Parliament so speedily. 

While I was editor of the House of Commons Hansard 
I was surprised at the extent to which our help was sought, 
particularly on these two points, by dominion, colonial and 
foreign legislatures. Hardly a week passed without a visit 
from members or officials from one or another overseas 
Parliament enquiring into our methods of organization; and 
I was, incidentally, amazed at the large number of self- 
governing countries in the Empire. I was surprised, too, at 
the primitive and slow-moving methods of many of their 
official reports and by the fact that daily publication is very 
rare. 

Hence the main concern of our enquiring friends is the 
way in which we are able to publish a 100-page report of the 
House of Commons, covering the proceedings from 2.30 p.m. 
to 10.30 or II p.m. in time to be on the breakfast tables of 
members next morning with their letters and daily papers. 

In almost every case I have found that the main difficulties 
are: lack of resources placed at the disposal of the report, and 
the delay caused by members revising the proofs of their 
speeches. When the British Hansard was taken from the hands 
of private contractors in 1909, it was coming out at intervals of 
anything from a fortnight to a month. Only ministers and 
front bench members were reported verbatim, others getting 
only two-thirds of their speeches in the third person; and 
proofs were sent to members, who were not restricted in the 
corrections they could make. Since 1909, when the Report 
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has been officially produced under the authority of the 
Speaker, it has come out daily and members have been re- 
stricted in the corrections they are allowed to make. (Though 
printed by the Government printers, it is not a Government 
publication, but is solely responsible to the House.) 

How is this daily publication accomplished ? 

The basis of the organization is a staff of eighteen fully 
qualified shorthand reporters, capable of speeds of up to 
180-200 words a minute, and able to follow and interpret the 
complicated and often puzzling procedure of the House. 
During the first half of each day’s sitting the reporters do 
ten-minute turns of notetaking at a time, and in the second 
half five minutes. The object of the shorter turns later in the 
evening is to speed the output of copy, so that there is no 
delay in sending the last batch to the printers when the 
House rises, or the Report is closed, any time between 10.30 
and 11 p.m. The final copy is dispatched within about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

The reporter taking notes always has by his side the man 
who is to succeed him. His duty, at Question Time, is to take a 
check note; and, during debate, to help in any difficulty that 
might arise in regard to sudden interventions and scenes, 
hearing, names and procedure, and generally to act as a kind 
of second witness in the event of queries arising afterwards. 

On the completion of his turn, the reporter dictates his 
“take” to one of six highly skilled and speedy typists, who has 
undergone special training for this job. As he dictates, he 
does any necessary tidying up and editing in order to correct 
grammatical errors, complete unfinished sentences, and shorten 
overlong sentences, to all of which weaknesses most members 
are prone; and generally to make a speech an easily readable 
effort, while retaining as nearly as possible the speaker’s own 
literary style. 

The reporter does some further editing when revising the 
typescript, besides checking quotations, names and figures— 
often with the assistance of the speaker’s notes, the loan of 
which is usually requested when a speech contains much 
factual detail; members are normally very ready to assist in 
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this way. He has, too, to see that he has correctly described 
any procedure that occurred during his turn. 

For Hansard does not lend itself to descriptive passages 
such as give the light touch to newspaper reports of Parliament, 

Occasions occur, however, when the editor has to compose 
a form of words to describe an unusual happening which is 
not covered by one of the traditional formulas. I recall the 
famous incident when a Labour member hit a Conservative 
member during a heated altercation on foreign affairs. The 
magic word [“‘Interruption”’] covers a multitude of events, but 
this was something different for the Speaker called on both 
members to apologize. So we drew up a masterpiece of 
description which, in italics, read: “‘At this juncture, the Hon. 
Member for So-and-so crossed the Floor of the House and struck 
the Hon. Member for Such-and-such a blow on the face.” 

I shall never forget the fluttering in the editorial dovecot 
on the historic occasion when a member made the Crom- 
wellian gesture of removing the mace from its bearings on the 
Table of the House. The result was some such literary gem as, 
“‘Whereupon, the Hon. Member for So-and-so walked to 
the Table and removed the mace”’. 

Perhaps the outstanding precedent for a descriptive touch 
in the Official Report was the reference to the thanksgiving 
service at St. Margaret’s Church at the end of the war. 
Hansard not only recorded in sober language how members 
filed across the road to the Church, but set out the form of 
service. 

The finished transcript is placed in the assistant editor’s 
room, where it is given a further revision before being sent 
to the printers. The assistant editor has the help of two sub- 
editors in this work, and I do not think it can be gainsaid that 
this is the busiest room in the whole building while the House 
is sitting. With eighteen reporters each working for short 
intervals, these finished “takes”? reach the assistant editor’s 
desk in rapid succession, and they have to be coped with as 
rapidly if an unwieldy accumulation is to be avoided and the 
printers are not to be held up. 

The “takes” are, when finally revised, placed in sequence 
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in a tray, from which they are collected every half an hour by 
the printer’s messenger and taken to the Drury Lane works of 
the Stationery Office. This is the last of the Report that is 
seen at the House until it is published. No proofs are received 
by the editorial staff. 

It is during this process that members may, if they wish, 
read the transcript of their speeches, but they must do so 
within an hour of delivery or they may be too late. The correc- 
tions a member may make are narrowly limited. Both 
Speaker Lowther in 1914 and Speaker Clifton-Brown in 1944 
laid down the limits, basing their Rulings on the principles 
already carried out in practice by succeeding editors. 

A member must not alter the general sense of his speech, 
either by change of wording or by additions or deletions. He 
may correct faults of grammar, redundancies or obvious 
errors in dates or figures. Any correction, however, is subject 
to acceptance by the editor, acting through the assistant editor. 
For a time in 1944, this Ruling was printed in the inside 
cover of Hansard for the guidance of members. 

If a correction rouses the editor’s suspicion, he consults 
the reporters concerned, and if they are in any doubt whether 
they heard the member clearly at that point, the member is 
given the benefit of it. In the last resort, if a proposed correc- 
tion is still disputed, it can be referred to the Speaker for a 
final decision. But I have known only rare cases where this 
has had to be done. Indeed, my experience is that members 
are very fair in this respect, and I often used to wonder why 
many of them trouble to go through their speeches, for on the 
whole they make very few corrections. I think, however, it 
gives members a certain satisfaction to see that their speeches 
come out all right “in the wash”’. I have often heard a member 
comment that his speech has come out better in cold print 
than he thought it would—which I have taken as a tribute 
to our work. 

During the late war, when the Official Report was being 
produced by a staff of seven, we recalled from retirement one 
of our former reporters. He was a master of condensation, and 
he did not hesitate to practise it if he considered a member 
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too verbose—which, from the appearance of his short “takes”, 
would appear to have been pretty often. Members apparently 
noticed it, and I believe he came to be known among them as 
the “short cutter”. Such is the kindly tolerance of members, 
however, that though I daily shuddered at the possible con- 
sequences, I did not once hear of a complaint. I have often 
thought, unofficially, that a little judicious pruning in Hansard 
would make it more readable and not be objected to by most 
members. 

This tolerance of members was manifest in an instance 
which has become classic in Hansard annals. A very soft- 
spoken member, who was a bugbear to reporters, was babbling 
some thoughts in a debate in which burial grounds figured. 
The reporter taking him, an imaginative and ingenious fellow, 
could hear only a phrase here and there, and he composed a 
sheet of pastoral prose which seemed to him to contain the 
essence of the speech. The member came to our room to 
revise the typescript, but after a momentary gesture of annoy- 
ance at its brevity, confessed that it was probably a better 
speech than the original, and passed it. 

I have often heard a member say, when specially asked to 
look at the report of his speech because the reporter had had 
difficulty with it, “Oh, I will leave it to you; I don’t remember 
what I said”. 

Though we corrected obvious errors and slips of the tongue, 
I made a rule that we should not touch mixed metaphors, 
which are more frequent than members realize. For one thing, 
they are not easy to correct without spoiling the point, and for 
another, I never objected to giving Hansard a light touch 
whenever possible. (An excellent collection is given in Our 
Hansard by William Law.) 

Incidentally, no minister or member is allowed to see the 
transcript of the speech of another member, though the 
request is often made. Apart from the confusion and delay 
that would be caused in the Hansard office by permitting this, 
it would spoil the whole spirit of debate if members were 
able to absent themselves from the House and come in and 
reply to something they had not troubled to listen to. 
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Ministers’ speeches are usually revised by their depart- 
mental private secretaries, who are inclined to be a little 
perturbed if a minister departs from his official brief and 
imparts a little of his own individuality to his orations. 
I have frequently had to resist attempts, usually made by 
new secretaries, to alter a speech to conform to the brief. We 
are, and must be, adamant in refusing to allow this. Requests 
for a correction are sometimes made by a minister himself. 
These can cause some little embarrassment in the editorial 
breast, for I have found that members are ever watchful and 
do not hesitate to raise in the House any suspicion that a 
minister has engineered an alteration in the Report. We have 
always taken the stand, if a correction is a substantial one, that 
the minister should take an opportunity in the House for 
making it openly in a statement. That has often been done. 

Over and above all, the principle that guides the editor is 
that Hansard must be an absolutely correct report of what is 
said in the House. The firm adherence to that principle has 
gained for the modern Hansard the reputation for reliability 
that it enjoys. 

On the publication of the Report, members may obtain 
prints of their speeches in proof form from the Vote Office at 
the House, and submit within a week such further corrections 
as they may care to suggest for the bound volume. These 
again are subject to the editor’s acceptance. Ministers and 
Privy Councillors have the proofs sent to them. 

To return to the process of producing the daily part. When 
the copy reaches the printer, it is divided up into convenient 
lengths, equal to about a column of print, and distributed to 
a battery of twenty-one Linotypes. It is thus very quickly 
transferred into type, from which proofs are pulled and handed 
out to fourteen readers, who do their wearisome and monoton- 
ous work with remarkable efficiency. 

The type is made up into groups of pages, from which 
semi-circular stereo-plates are cast. These are fixed to rotary 
machines and the Report is printed off. A sufficient number of 
sheets above those required for the daily part are printed and 
laid aside to be made up every Friday into the Weekly 
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Hansard. This explains, what members often fail to under- 
stand, why corrections cannot be made for the weekly edition, 

In the course of this rapid and highly efficient mechanical 
process—all carried on without a hint of fuss or chaos—the 
sheets soon become folded into page size, and are eventually 
stitched together to make complete copies of the familiar 
Hansard. No time is lost in wrapping and parcelling them, 
and at 4.30 in the morning Post Office vans draw up outside 
the printing works. The packets are loaded, and by break- 
fast time, in the London area, have reached their several 
destinations. 

It only remains to add that at the height of the parlia- 
mentary session, three or four Standing Committees may be 
sitting two or three mornings (and sometimes afternoons) a 
week, and that the official reporting organization and the 
printers take them in their stride and likewise publish the 
reports next morning. 

(What has been said above applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
House of Lords Hansard, which is a separate organization, 
though it is printed by the Stationery Office.) 
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THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
OF CONGRESS 


by Grorce B. GALLOWAY 
TT Legislative Reference Service of the United States 


Congress is the American counterpart of the Research 

and Reference Departments and the Statistical Section 
of the Library of the House of Commons at Westminster. 
Established in 1914, the Legislative Reference Service is now 
forty years of age. It owes its origin to an item of $25,000 for 
“legislative reference” in the Legislative Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1915. 

In the first decade of the present century, legislators 
throughout the United States became increasingly aware of 
the growing complexity of legislation and of the importance of 
having at hand the fullest possible data regarding legislative 
proposals. In many States this awareness led to the formation of 
legislative reference bureaux, charged often with the dual 
function of seeking out and presenting the basic facts pertinent 
to any given legislative matter and of drafting appropriate Bills. 
Proposals for the establishment of a similar service for Congress 
were sponsored by many members of that body and by students 
of government. Among those who supported the idea was the 
Right Honourable James Bryce, then at the height of his fame 
as an authority on comparative government. 

The scope and purpose of the Service are defined by law as 
follows: ““To gather, classify, and make available, in trans- 
lations, indexes, digests, compilations, and bulletins, and other- 
wise, data for or bearing upon legislation, and to render such 
data serviceable to Congress and Committees and members 
thereof.”” The tasks of preparing an index of State laws and a 
digest of public general Bills (federal) were assigned to the 
Service by Congress in 1927 and 1935. 

In 1946 the Service received statutory recognition when the 
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Legislative Reorganization Act authorized the Librarian of 
Congress to make the Service a separate department in the 
Library and gave it the following duties, in addition to its work 
for members: 

. .. to advise and assist any committee of either House or 
any joint committee in the analysis, appraisal, and evalu- 
ation of legislative proposals pending before it, or of 
recommendations submitted to Congress, by the President 
or any executive agency, and otherwise to assist in furnish- 
ing a basis for the proper determination of measures before 
the committee . . . [and] to prepare summaries and digests 
of public hearings before committees of the Congress, and 
of Bills and resolutions of a public general nature introduced 
in either House. 

In implementing the performance of these duties the 1946 
Act provided for the appointment of senior specialists in a score 
of broad legislative fields and specified that their compensation 
should “‘not be less than the highest grade in the executive 
branch of the Government to which research analysts and 
consultants without supervisory responsibility are currently 
assigned”. This latter provision was a recognition by Congress 
that, as the legislative branch of a democracy, it was entitled 
to professional research assistance on a par with that authorized 
for the executive branch. 

The Legislative Reference Service has maintained a steady 
growth in prestige and usefulness since 1915, reflecting the 
constantly increasing use of its facilities by Congress. In 1955 
it has a staff of some 152 lawyers, economists, political 
scientists, historians, librarians, researchers, and analysts and 
a budget of $875,000. The staff is organized in seven specialized 
sections, as follows: history and general research, American 
law, economics, senior specialists, foreign affairs, government, 
and library services. Since 1940 the Service has operated under 
the able leadership of Ernest S. Griffith, director, and formerly 
a Rhodes scholar. Several of its senior specialists have served 
as staff directors and technical advisers to congressional com- 
mittees. 

There has been a marked expansion in congressional use of 
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the Service since World War II. Legislators ask it for memo- 
randa and reports on pending Bills, drafts of speeches and 
articles, charts and graphs, bibliographies, consultation and 
advice. Many members refer their constituents’ enquiries to 
the Service to answer. Upwards of 53,000 congressional 
enquiries of all kinds are currently being handled by th®Service 
each year. Its special services include a monthly digest of public 
general Bills, basic data studies for committees, and summaries 
of committee hearings. It has become, in short, the principal 
research arm of the Congress. The growth of the Legislative 
Reference Service, as Dr. Griffith has said, is part of “the 
congressional response to a technical age”’. 

Among the topics on which the Legislative Reference 
Service has carried out major research and analyses for 
Congress in recent years have been the following: foreign aid 
(Marshall Plan), revision of social security programme, 
collective bargaining, federal policies in education, foreign 
trade, fiscal policy, natural resource conservation, industrial 
mobilization, military policy and strategy, military man- 
power, subversion, strategic materials, veterans affairs, etc. 

The preparation of first drafts of speeches and magazine 
articles for congressmen has become a leading activity of the 
Service in recent years. In a few cases, full-length documents 
have also been produced by the Legislative Reference Service, 
e.g., Communism in Action and Fascism in Action. 

Congressional enquiries may ask for almost anything under 
the sun: critical evaluation of a legislative proposal, speech 
materials, public opinion surveys, a digest of congressional 
debates on a particular subject, the historical development of 
legislative policy in a given field, the pros and cons on pending 
legislation, civilian defence data, the merits of chiropractice, 
an analysis of the President’s message on old-age assistance, or 
information about the Fulbright fellowships. 

Although legislative business comes first, perhaps one-third 
of the enquiries answered by the Service are those of the 
constituents of members who pass them along. Those, too, 
cover the waterfront, although they take less than one-tenth 
of the time and account for one-twentieth of the cost of the 
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Service. Many come from high school and college students who 
want debate or essay material on such subjects as universal 
military training, racial segregation in the schools, statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, etc. Others ask about the duties of a 
congressman, or why a guard is maintained at the grave of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, or for information about a pressure 
group, or on socialized medicine or juvenile delinquency, or 
what the U.S.A. did for the veterans after the Civil War, or 
why they have stopped singing the “Rock of Ages” at the 
Carlsbad Caverns, etc. The Legislative Reference Service 
draws the line, however, at helping constituents answer contest 
questions. 

Like the British civil servants the specialists of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service are committed to political celibacy. 
Theirs is a tradition of political neutrality on the controversial 
issues of the day. Internal routines have been developed for the 
correction of unconscious bias. 

The work of Fedele Fauri, former Senior Specialist in 
Social Welfare, in connection with the recent revision of the 
social security programme, may be noted as an example of the 
kind of service L.R.S. is equipped to render at the top level. 
Mr. Fauri served with the House Ways and Means Committee 
during many months of public hearings and sixty-five executive 
sessions. He answered questions and prepared memoranda for 
members, and made suggestions as to witnesses and questions 
to be asked of them. He co-operated with the Legislative 
Counsel in the Bill drafting. He served as consultant on the 
floor of the House during debate. At the request of the Senate 
Finance Committee, he performed the same service for this 
committee, and because of his House experience was able to 
clarify many matters much more easily. He served as consult- 
ant on the floor of the Senate during debate. Following passage 
in the Senate, he returned to the House Committee for three 
sessions to clarify the amendments made by the Senate and the 
reasons therefor. He then met with the conferees in joint 
session as an expert who had the confidence of members of 
both houses. As an L.R.S. specialist, he was immediately avail- 
able, his experience in handling enquiries for Congress in this 
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field made him directly useful, and his “neutral” position 
made it possible for him to serve and be a liaison between 
both houses. 

Congress has in the Legislative Reference Service a source 
of competent and authoritative research, analysis, and 
information—without conscious bias or attempted influence of 
legislation. It is making increasingly important use of it in 
floor debate, in committee deliberations, in member statements, 
and as a basis for congressional action. L.R.S. enables 
members to serve their constituents intelligently, thereby 
raising the level of voters’ participation in public affairs. 
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ON LEAVING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


by Professor Sir Doucias Savory, M.P. 


N: one can approach without emotion the conclusion 


of a career that has given both satisfaction and fulfil- 

ment, and no one could be more sorry than I shall be 
when, at the dissolution of Parliament (whether it comes in a 
year or in two), I turn the key for the last time in my locker at 
Westminster and say good-bye to the well known Chamber 
and the many excellent friends that I have made there. But 
although the letter which I wrote to the Chairman of the 
South Antrim Unionist Association, before its annual meeting 
last May, brought a charming reply asking whether I would 
not like to reconsider my decision, I felt very definitely that I 
would prefer to forestall the time when I could no longer give 
of my best to the constituency which had done me the honour 
of electing me as their member when university representation 
was abolished as from February, 1950. I still feel myself to have 
been right in determining to make way at the next election for a 
younger man. 

Looking back on the fourteen years that I have already 
spent in the House of Commons I cannot refrain from thanking 
Providence for crowning my thirty happy years as Professor 
with the almost unique experience of representing, in the 
Mother of Parliaments, first, a great and growing university, 
and then an important county constituency. Both offer 
wonderful opportunities for helping one’s fellow men, and to 
represent South Antrim with its manifold interests that range 
from agriculture to industry has been extraordinarily inspiring 
and stimulating. 

I would not for anything have lacked the experience of 
being member for such a wide constituency, nor would I 
have missed the friendships I have made in South 
Antrim; but, I consider it to have been a calamity for Britain 
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when university representation was abolished at the election 
of February, 1950. Those apices of our educational system 
provided twelve seats for many men of exceptional gifts who 
shrink from the hurly-burly of an electoral campaign, men 
of independence and of character who could make a unique 
contribution to the deliberations of Parliament. The university 
members, moreover, did their utmost to maintain in the 
House of Commons ancient traditions of dignity, courtesy 
and forbearance; and one and all they invariably set their 
faces against those scenes of petty bickering and childish 
recrimination which only too often produce a painful im- 
pression on visitors sitting in the Distinguished Strangers’ and 
other Galleries at Westminster. 

My years in Parliament have left me with very vivid 
impressions. The most fruitful time was the period of most 
obvious dangers when between 1940 and 1945 the country 
was governed by Churchill as Prime Minister and by a 
Coalition Ministry representing the best talents of all parties. 
When in 1945, an absolutely one-party Government came into 
office, I deeply regretted the exclusion from the service of the 
Crown during six crucial years of men who alone could have 
pulled the country out of the morass of post-war problems of 
re-organization and reconstruction, because they were 
thoroughly conversant with all the complicated issues in- 
volved, and would have had at once the ability and strength 
of character necessary to handle superbly matters which 
culminated instead in one series after another of deplorable 
mistakes. To have seen the country at such a vital period in its 
history as 1945 to 1951 deprived of the services of the very 
people best fitted to save her prosperity and prestige has always 
seemed to me nothing short of a calamity. For this I blame our 
politicians less than our party system. 

In my judgment our present constitutional system suffers 
from certain defects. 

The Parliamentary day (after morning hours devoted to 
necessary correspondence, the study of current news, and of the 
Order Paper for the day and work in Committees) begins after 
the ceremony of Prayers at 2.30, with Question Time. All this 
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I consider to be extremely valuable, and indeed essential, 
although the latter may be abused and the real business of the 
day thereby delayed. 

On the Order Paper immense numbers of amendments may 
be put down on every single measure proposed by the Govern- 
ment. ( I remember once on the Committee Stage of a Finance 
Bill the proposals to amend it took up a hundred pages on the 
Order Paper.) Many of these amendments may lead to long, 
useless and arid discussions, before being in the end perhaps 
withdrawn or carried to a vote—that is to say, to Divisions— 
each of which takes up at least ten minutes of valuable time. 
Under our present system it may well happen that a long day 
is passed and hours needed by everyone for necesary sleep 
have been wasted in endless Divisions before the most im- 
portant business of the day can be tackled by men trying 
desperately to keep awake. It would be easy to obviate this 
abuse by adopting the French system of putting ballot papers 
into an urn—a white paper in favour of the motion and a blue 
one against. 

Times are too serious for Britain to be able to afford to 
have the energies of Parliament so frittered away. The House 
is supposed normally to adjourn at 10.30 p.m.—a day quite 
sufficiently long, you will agree, since it starts for most of us 
at 10 a.m.—but certain financial business is exempted from the 
provision of the Standing Order with regard to the House 
adjourning at 10.30. Business exempted in this way includes 
certain financial business such as the various stages of the 
Finance Bill. Such “exempted business”’ can therefore be taken 
after 10.30 at night when the House is otherwise due to adjourn. 
Discussion of this may well drag on to dawn, and we have 
even seen the parliamentary day cease barely in time for the 
business of the next one to begin. In what state are men so 
jaded to transact the business of the nation? And how can 
members deal helpfully in such a condition with correspondence 
from those whom they represent or keep in touch with their 
constituency under such circumstances ? 

Some members, of course, have fewer electors to look after 
than others. Personally, I need the whole of each morning to 
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deal with the letters that may come in from any one of the 
80,000 electors of South Antrim. Very many adherents of both 
parties exercise their right of laying their grievances before 
their member in the hope of obtaining redress. Each letter 
from a constituent, I reckon, involves at least four from me: 
one, a letter of acknowledgment, two, a letter to the Minister 
of the Department concerned, three, a letter to the original 
writer enclosing the Minister’s reply, and four, a letter of 
thanks for the careful consideration which has almost in- 
variably been given to the matter by the Minister. Some 
constituents write me two or more letters on the same subject, 
and so it goes on. 

The best interests of the constituency cannot be served 
by having matters so important to individual electors dealt 
with by men overtired by late night sittings. 

Another feature of the present system, which to my mind 
is greatly to be deplored, is the constant rising of members in 
their places on “Points of Order’. To these the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Committees is obliged to listen, but in the 
overwhelming majority of cases he rightly declares them not 
to be “Points of Order” at all, yet, by raising these points the 
opening of the debate on some really important subject is quite 
unnecessarily delayed; and once again the valuable time of the 
House wasted. 

Again, when a Government majority is small a member 
cannot always vote according to his conscience, or attend to 
quite necessary business in his constituency because he has to 
consider whether he dare take the risk of seeing his party 
defeated and obliged to go to the country. His only recourse 
in either case is to the system of “‘pairing”’, which again, I feel, 
is to be deplored. To “pair”? means that one agrees with a 
member of another party to cancel out each other’s vote by 
arranging to be absent at the same hour on the same day. This 
may be done, however, only with the consent of the party 
Whip. To obtain the necessary permission is possible only when 
business is quite unimportant and when no Division is antici- 
pated. This is comparatively rare, and when there is the least 
likelihood of a Division a two-line or three-line Whip is sent to 
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the member, and should a request to be present be underlined 
three times he need not think of absenting himself however 
stringent the reason compelling him to be elsewhere for a 
three-line Whip means that “‘pairing”’ is strictly forbidden. 
This may be excessively inconvenient, and I well remember 
an occasion last year, while the House was sitting, and I had 
to keep a very urgent appointment not very far from West- 
minster. I went through every room and corridor trying to 
find some Labour member to “pair” with me. They had, 
however, all received orders that on this occasion “pairing” 
was not to be allowed. My appointment was for an hour when 
it seemed certain that I should get back before any Division 
could take place, and as I could not cancel it, I had to take the 
risk. I got a taxi both ways and drove as hard as I could, 
returning immediately I had transacted my business. To my 
horror I found that during the half hour that had elapsed since 
the end of Question Time, two Divisions had taken place. The 
next day the Government Whip came up to me and reproached 
me with having been absent “‘unpaired” from two Divisions. I 
frankly confessed that while I had done my utmost to obtain a 
“pair”, I had been unsuccessful, and had simply been forced 
to keep what was for me an extremely important engagement. 
The Whip said: “I accept your explanation this time, but 
please do not let it occur again.” This was the only occasion 
on which I have ever had to be rapped over the knuckles, yet it 
was quite unavoidable. Supposing a party in opposition 
deliberately refuses all “‘pairs” and keeps challenging Divisions 
that no one could anticipate, the danger is great of the 
Government being placed in a minority on some quite trivial 
point. The refusal by an Opposition to “pair” makes the 
position of Government supporters almost intolerable, for 
whereas Opposition members may absent themselves on 
occasions which they know to be safe, Government members 
continually threatened by surprise tactics can never do so, 
since for all they know their opponents may be only hiding and 
biding their time. This may sound childish in the extreme, 
but it has often occurred. 
I have suggested in the press that this manceuvre of a 
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party refusing to “pair” might be checkmated by the French 
system of voting by proxy, which works extremely well and is 
viewed with favour by all parties, as I was informed on a recent 
visit to Paris. 

Life at Westminster has nevertheless many compensations. 
One is, as it were, at the hub of the universe, and can study as 
nowhere else many vital aspects of the nation’s life. Moreover, 
in spite of the terrible drawbacks to parliamentary efficiency 
involved in the party system, life there is extraordinarily 
stimulating, and the House of Commons, which too often 
resembles an arena for deadly contests held in an atmosphere 
of considerable acrimony, is paradoxically one of the most 
friendly places in the world. 

Solid friendships, which lend sweetness to life and make 
fatigue well worth while, are continually being formed there 
between people of the most varied careers, experiences, and 
temperaments—between men and women who normally might 
never come together under any circumstances, and yet who 
in the rough and tumble of parliamentary life, find they can 
admire, respect and trust each other, whether their political 
creeds coincide or not. I am profoundly thankful for the fact 
that during my years at Westminster I have had the great good 
fortune to be honoured with the friendship of many splendid 
members of both parties for whom I have a profound admira- 
tion, and on whom I know I can count in any emergency. We 
have been through a lot together, and, please God, we hope 
to be enabled to do a lot together in the future, since— 
despite the title of my article—the sad day for bidding farewell 
to Westminster lies, I hope, still some distance ahead of me. 

Asked to give my final impressions of our Mother of 
Parliaments, I feel I cannot put it better than by saying that 
we have in the House of Commons, as at present bedevilled 
by the party system, a magnificent craft with superb officers 
and crew, which nevertheless might unexpectedly meet with 
sudden and terrible disaster, because the attention of those 
in command has to be constantly diverted from essential 
problems of seamanship, of weather, and of defence against a 
powerful and crafty enemy, diverted, to matters of no 
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importance whatever, and at times even designed, one would 
think, to ensure no harbour ever being reached at all. In 
other words, a good constitution is being sabotaged by party 
conflict. Drastic reform is needed to enable the ship of state 
to function with real efficiency. 

Party hostilities and personal feuds must be alike subor- 
dinated to the general good and the general safety, for—as the 
Duke of Wellington used to say to Sir Robert Peel “‘the 
Government of Her Majesty must be carried on”. The future 
of the country we love must be secured by the patriotic 
consent of all parties to sink their differences and come 
together, and to snatch once again “victory from disaster” and 
face a common foe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Development of Local Government. William A. 
Robson. 3rd edition, revised and enlarged. Allen & 
Unwin 404 pp. 25s. 

When Professor Robson’s book first appeared in 1931 it 
made a landmark in the history of local government literature. 
Writing as one who, to use his own words, had “a profound 
belief in the value of local government, both from the point of 
view of the results it achieves in terms of service to the com- 
munity and from the standpoint of its educative effect on the 
nation’ and who considered it ‘‘a form of civic expression 
par excellence’”” he disengaged and surveyed the major problems 
with which he found it confronted. 

First among these was its outworn structure, virtually 
unchanged since the last century and unadapted to the vast 
changes which the development of road transport and elec- 
tricity supply have brought about in the distribution of indus- 
try and the quartering of the population. To this theme the 
author devoted most of his space. He also surveyed, however, 
the functions of local authorities, pleading for greater freedom 
for municipal enterprise; considered the state of the Local 
Government Service (a theme which had interested him 
since he wrote the Fabian tract “From Patronage to Pro- 
ficiency”’ in 1922); and delivered a spirited attack on the 
status and functions of the District Auditor, which he con- 
sidered to reflect an egregious breach of constitutional princi- 
ple and to amount to an unwarrantable inroad upon municipal 
autonomy. 

Substantial changes have descended upon local govern- 
ment since the first edition of the book in 1931. Its scope has 
been drastically curtailed, through successive transfers of 
function to government departments or to new public cor- 
porations. There has been a large shift of responsibilities in the 
county areas from the boroughs and districts to the counties. 
I 
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There has been a wide and many-sided increase in adminis- 
trative central control. The measure of state aid for local 
authority services has reached a point when it amounts to 
half or more of the aggregate expenditure on services pri- 
marily administered by the local authorities. Very great 
developments indeed have occurred in the local government 
service. The collaboration of NALGO with the employers 
through the National Whitley machinery perfected in 1944, 
and the Local Government Examinations Board established 
soon afterwards, has transformed what was a congeries of 
locally-appointed officers into a corps of officers with recog- 
nized standards of entry, qualification, and training, as well 
as pay and service conditions. 

The only aspect of local government which remains un- 
changed since 1931 is its structural aspect and here the types 
of local authority remain as they were left in the culmination 
of nineteenth-century legislation in 1894. 

In this third edition, the author has revised the original 
text factually; and, in a long specially written prologue, 
surveys the major changes since the appearance of the first 
edition, expresses his disquiet over the diminished scope and 
status of local government and the continuing defects of its 
structure (two factors not unrelated), and comments in pun- 
gent terms on the situation in which local government has 
been left. It was worth while to produce a third edition based 
on this kind of approach, since the original diagnosis of struc- 
tural defects is largely valid to-day, and a perspective over the 
period 1931 to date has its own present value. But it will be 
obvious that to republish a text so overtaken by events, even 
if revised to eliminate factual error, is a course which presents 
inescapable difficulties. To the present reviewer it seems 
doubtful whether the overall result does justice to the author’s 
knowledge and thought, which would have been so much 
more evident if the work had been substantially re-written. 

Some of the analyses made in the text do not always seem 
obviously or necessarily related to the proposals which the 
author now puts forward in the prologue. The text, at any 
rate as it now appears in revised form, contains hardly a hint 
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of a regional solution to the problem of structure; yet this is 
a major element in the proposals put forward in the prologue, 
but left unsupported there without any special argument. 
Indeed, the text and the prologue seem to exhibit rather in- 
consistent views. There is more than one passage in the text 
which expresses the author’s original conclusion that the best 
solution lay along the lines of what has been popularly 
designated the all-purposes authority. The county boroughs 
were to remain (as a type of authority) and elsewhere he 
favoured all-purposes authorities built up from the existing 
County Councils. In the prologue the author rejects the 
solution of the all-purposes authority and says that he favours 
a two-tier system, the regional authority presumably being the 
upper tier. But the new approach is not made very clear and as 
already mentioned not supporied with detailed argument. 
The author may have changed his mind. That would have 
been nothing to his discredit, or to the discredit of any other 
thinker ona topicin which, even when all factors are disengaged, 
the valuation to be placed on each can appear so different 
from differing standpoints. The point your reviewer makes is 
that so obvious an inconsistency between the approach of the 
original text and the approach now made in the prologue 
demanded much more explanation and argument than in 
fact appear. 

’ Although, however, this third edition has some dark 
corners of this kind, it can still shed light on what its author 
does not hesitate to describe as the present major crisis of 
local government; and will continue to serve a useful purpose 
until, as we hope, the author can produce something new on 
the same themes, in the light of whatever attempts may be 
made to mitigate the problems he has so ably analysed. 

J. H. WARREN 


The Long Parliament, 1640-1641: A Biographical Study 
of its Members. Mary Frear Keeler. The American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 410 pp. $6.00. 


The parliamentary history of seventeenth-century England 
owes much to American scholars, in particular to Professor 
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Wallace Notestein. Mrs. Keeler’s The Long Parliament, 1640- 
1641, is a valuable addition to their work. Of the three parts 
into which it is divided, the first consists of an instructive 
discussion of certain of the major issues relating to the political 
groupings of members, their religious affiliations, their ante- 
cedent attitudes towards the policies pursued by the Crown, 
and the diversities of educational experience, social status and 
occupational and other economic interests represented by them. 
The second part contains a useful account of the varying 
features of the constituencies for which members sat, of the 
by no means uniform electoral procedures by which they 
were returned, and of the influences dominant in different 
areas at the moment when the electors made their choice. 
The third and longest section of the book, comprising 320 or 
so of its 400-odd pages, is a biographical dictionary of mem- 
bers. The period covered by it is the critical fourteen months 
from November, 1640, to the end of December, 1641. The 547 
names alphabetically arranged in it are those of the members 
returned between those dates, including the members for the 
seven boroughs restored to representation in the Parliament’s 
early months and another forty who replaced members ousted 
or removed by death. In writing of the celebrities appearing 
in the D.N.B., the authoress has not retold at length the stories 
of their lives. Even in their case, however, she has been able 
to add some new and welcome information; while her work 
on the lesser known figures suggests that some of them merit 
more attention than they have hitherto received. Her care 
in noting relationships between members and in including 
evidence on their economic interests is among the strong 
points of her book. 

The collection and interpretation of so impressive a mass 
of information must inevitably have been a heavy task. What 
purpose, it may be asked, do such labours serve? A case 
could be advanced for regarding the famous assembly studied 
by Mrs. Keeler as the most momentous Parliament in the 
history of a country to which parliamentary institutions else- 
where have been thought to owe a debt. Till recently, however, 
our familiarity with its achievements was not accompanied 
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by an equally thorough knowledge of the character of the 
body by which the work was done. In that respect The Mem- 
bership of the Long Parliament by Mr. Pennington and Mr. 
Brunton broke new ground. By analysing separately the age 
distributions, educational antecedents, social status, occupa- 
tional and economic interests of future Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians, it enabled a comparison to be made between the 
characteristics of the two principal contending groups. It 
contained an intensive study of political attitudes and organiza- 
tion in the two important regions of East Anglia and the 
South-West. Finally, it carried the story down to Cromwell’s 
expulsion of the Rump in April, 1653. Mrs. Keeler’s book is 
designed on different lines. It does not compare or contrast 
the salient traits of opposing parties, but deals with the 
membership of the House as a whole, and, while telling us 
much of value on the antecedents of members before November, 
1640, limits its horizon to the first year and a quarter of the 
Long Parliament’s life. On the other hand, it contains bio- 
graphies of several hundred members, to whom, except in 
their concluding list, the plan of Mr. Pennington and Mr. 
Brunton’s work did not allow them individually to refer. It des- 
cribes the course of electoral events in a number of constituencies 
not examined by them. On some of the topics treated by them it 
has additional light to throw. The two works, in short, are 
complementary, and, where they overlap, appear, on the 
whole, to reinforce each other. As a result of both, the House 
which made the revolution of 1641 can now be seen, not merely 
in its formal aspect, as a wheel in the political machine, but 
as an embodiment of the traditions, interests, ambitions, 
grievances, loyalties and antipathies of a diversity of regional 
and social groups. To think of its members as automata, 
whose actions were determined, not by their own volitions, 
but by antecedent influences of kinship and class, would be a 
caricature. It is none the less true, however, that some know- 
ledge of the background of their lives enables their political 
mentalities and conduct to be more easily understood. 

It would not be difficult to illustrate from several passages 
in Mrs. Keeler’s opening chapter the advance in historical 
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realism which works such as hers promote; but three examples 
must suffice. The extent of the experience of public life possessed 
by members before November, 1640, is clearly a question of 
some moment. Her figure of the members—roughly forty per 
cent.—who had sat in previous parliaments agree with that 
given by Mr. Pennington and Mr. Brunton; but the additional 
information supplied by her of the other public positions held 
by members is much to the point. If former, as well as actual, 
occupants of office be counted, the House included, it seems, 
in addition to a hundred or more holders of posts in the 
royal administration and at court, some 70 odd sheriffs, 219 
J-P.’s, 250 members of local Commissions of one kind or 
another, and over 150 mayors, aldermen and councillors. 
The duties performed by many of these functionaries were 
often, no doubt, small beer. The fact remains that the Govern- 
ment was confronted in the autumn of 1640 by a body largely 
composed of local notabilities, without whose day-to-day co- 
operation administrative wheels could not be made to turn, 
and of whose members, it may be remarked in passing, not 
less than one in four had taken a public stand against the poli- 
cies of the Crown. 

The part played in the Long Parliament—to mention a 
second point—by family ties has often been noticed, and was 
underlined by Pennington and Brunton, who remark that 
Hampden’s relations in the House numbered not less than 
eighty. To the classical example of the Hampden-Barrington 
connection, which included Cromwell, Mrs. Keeler adds 
numerous other instances. “Probably not more than a quarter 
of the House,” she writes, ‘were without some such link with 
a fellow-Member, and well over half the connections were of 
fairly close degree.” She does not, however, think that, unless 
stiffened by bonds of interest, family ties were decisive in 
determining political alignments. Finally, a word should, 
perhaps, be said of her social and economic classification of 
members. The proportions which she assigns to the largest 
categories, gentry sixty-one per cent., lawyers thirteen per 
cent., and traders ten per cent., are much the same as those 
given by Mr. Pennington and Mr. Brunton. Real estate, 
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including mines, furnaces and mills, was, she remarks, the 
principal basis of wealth; but some of the merchants had made 
large fortunes in trade, and a few barristers by law. The 
results of her gallant attempt to classify by income-groups, 
from under £500 (modest) to £1,500 and upwards (very rich) 
the 439 members for whom sufficient data are available 
deserve a more detailed examination than is practicable in a 
brief review; and her conclusions had better be stated in her 
own words. “Close to ninety per cent.,” she writes, “‘of those 
about whose income we have some approximate idea were 
either well-to-do or wealthy, and the latter class outnumber 
the former by about two to one. As to the whole group of 547 
... almost three-fourths, probably more, had moderately 
good incomes or better . . . The parliament men of 1640 were 
men of substance, and included .. . some of the richest men 
in England.” 
R. H. TAWNEY 


Administration et Politique en Allemagne Occidentale. 
Edited by Alfred Grosser. Armand Colin. 269 pp. 1.000 frs. 


This is a symposium by French and German authors who 
are members of the German Section of the Centre d’Etudes des 
Relations Internationales at the University of Paris. As in most 
symposia there is some repetition, and the various outlooks 
and methods do not always agree. However, the theme is 
preserved, and the whole makes an interesting introduction to 
the post-war development of Western Germany. It describes 
the competition of “Federation” (Bund) and States (Lander) in 
the spheres of constitutional law, politics, and administration, 
including the competition of party bureaucracies and Civil 
Service hierarchies on their different levels. The influence of 
the occupying powers for good and ill is not neglected and, for 
instance, the mistaken policy of trying to replace German form 
of local self-government by English form is criticized without 
exaggeration. Perhaps too little space is allowed in the first 
part for the “‘federal’’ (central )set-up; the second part is con- 
fined to four states, and the third to four municipalities, each 
selected for some characteristic features. 
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One cannot help discovering a certain bias. Three of the 
four states chosen were formerly under American and 
British administration, and the authors do not withhold their 
strictures of Anglo-Saxon policies. The fourth state is Wiirt- 
temberg, which as such no longer exists. In 1945 it was 
divided into two parts, and in 1951 these were combined with 
Baden to form a new large state. Here Wiirttemberg is 
treated as though the pre-1945 unit still existed, the period of 
division is hardly recognized except for the purpose of praising 
the policy of French-occupied Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern at 
the cost of American-occupied Wirttemberg-Baden. Alto- 
gether this section is the weakest in the book. It is written 
by a Civil Servant defending the vested interests of his profes- 
sion, as though writing a paper for his trade union. 

The only outspoken criticism of the French occupation 
authorities comes from a French contributor who writes on 
Trier (Treves). There is no lack of German self-criticism, 
though there is a tendency to direct this criticism at their 
political opponents. 

Most of the authors seem to belong to the younger genera- 
tion and write in a lively manner. Although the more political 
assessments are open to criticism, the descriptions of the 
institutions and their workings are on the whole factual and 
knowledgeable. There are seventeen valuable pages of biblio- 
graphy which, not only lists books, but also important articles 
with concise summaries and comments. 

RicHARD K. ULLMANN 


University Representation in England, 1604—1690. 
Millicent Barton Rex. George Allen and Unwin. 408 pp. 
30s. 


At first sight a volume of over 400 pages of close print 
devoted to the representation in Parliament of no more than 
two universities, during a period of only eighty-six years—and 
that some three centuries ago—seems a rather alarming 
proposition; and when one observes that the author is an 
American, and remembers the inordinate capacity of some 
American research workers for piling up masses of unimportant 
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detail, the prospect seems a trifle forbidding. But here is no 
arid and indigestible treatise; here is nothing to create alarm 
and despondency. Here, on the contrary, is a fascinating study 
of a period of history of great interest and importance, by a 
writer who not only displays immense learning, but also shows, 
what is quite another matter, that she has mastered her subject. 

Since Sir Winston Churchill abandoned the pledges that 
his government would restore university representation, it 
has ceased to be a question of current controversy, and has 
become no more than a matter of history. That, however, 
does not lessen its intrinsic interest: it rather clears the air 
of the heat and dust of party strife, and allows a more 
dispassionate consideration of this exceptional departure from 
the customary geographical basis of representation. At the 
end of her long and profound study, Dr. Rex notes that— 
within the given period—neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
showed any marked capacity for picking out as its parliamen- 
tary representatives unknown men of exceptional ability, but 
concludes that “the right to send even nonentities to the 
House of Commons has a certain justification when used in 
free elections at a time when the electoral system of the 
country was coming more and more under the influence of the 
pocket borough. Therefore university representation has this 
one claim to attention and respect, if no other: that even under 
the pressure of four absolutist Kings and two revolutions, it 
never was permanently permitted to degenerate into a mere 
form and fiction .. . so that the idea of a free and untrammel- 
led election was never lost for ever.” 

Apart, however, from any question of the value and signi- 
ficance of university representation as an institutional device, 
a study such as this, made with the utmost thoroughness and 
the most scrupulous regard for accuracy, provides a source of 
information and understanding in relation, to the life and 
politics of the period that will be of great value to many who 
have no especial concern with that device. The story, moreover, 
is presented by Dr. Rex with such grace and such a sense of 
human values that it can be read with pleasure for its immediate 
interest. 
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Finally, one must add a word of admiration for the sure- 
ness of touch with which the author handles the intricacies of 
university and parliamentary customs and procedures. Al- 
together this is a book to be commended whole-heartedly. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Rex will follow it up with an equally 
fine study of the subsequent history of university representation. 

Jj. F. S. Ross 


Democratic Presidential Politics in Illinois, 1952. 
Clarence A. Berdahl. University of Illinois. 56 pp. 


When the United States presidential election of 1952 
began to loom on the political horizon the American Political 
Science Association embarked upon the large-scale task of 
organizing a study of the entire process by which presidential 
nominations are made. This most valuable enterprise reflected 
in its scale and thoroughness the extraordinary importance of 
the political processes which, taking place in each of the 
forty-eight states, determine the delegations that meeting in 
National Convention collectively choose the Democratic and 
Republican candidates for the White House. 

The results of the research project are contained in five 
comprehensive volumes recently published by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press under the title of Presidential Nominating Politics in 
1952. These are a précis and a synthesis of work done by indivi- 
dual research teams operating at the state level. Few states 
were more important in 1952 than Illinois; few states were 
better equipped with scholars competent to undertake such 
a study. It is therefore a good thing that the University of 
Illinois has made separately available the full length study 
which was undertaken on the Democratic side. 

The nominating politics of the Democratic Party in Illinois 
are particularly interesting on two counts. Chicago, the strong- 
hold of Democracy in the state, retains more than most other 
big cities the machine-run character which was once the 
universal of American urban politics. Mayor Kelly and “Jake” 
Arvey may not be quite the force which their predecessors 
were, but they still control an effective organization. At the 
same time, in 1952, this smooth machine was linked with the 
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leadership and fortunes of the essentially individualist Adlai 
Stevenson. How did machine politics and intellectual politics 
blend in the Convention Hall at Chicago? This booklet pro- 
vides the answer. It is an answer which, surprisingly enough, 
demonstrates that the Illinois delegation had a genuine free- 
dom of choice. They were not driven or controlled. There 
were even a few rebels. 

The complexity of the whole process is strikingly demon- 
strated by the details of the events leading up to the Conven- 
tion and an English reader may be pardoned for wondering 
how the democratic spirit can survive when it has to pass 
through so many and such complex processes. Nevertheless, 
there seems little doubt that it did, and a reading of this study 
will help to explain much that is puzzling and important 
about the operations of the American nominating system. 

H. G. NicHoias 


The Home Office. Sir Frank Newsam. Allen and Unwin. 
224 pp. 15s. 

The duties of the Home Secretary are more varied than 
those of any of his colleagues. Some are conferred by Statute, 
others come from the Prerogative and others from the humble 
origins of his first predecessors, the King’s private secretaries. 
In addition all administrative matters, not assigned by law 
and established custom to some other minister, fall to him as 
“residual legatee”. It is in this capacity that the Home Sec- 
retary deals with cruelty to animals, elections, cremations, 
summer time, fairs, charitable collections, taxicabs and 
marriage guidance, to mention some of these tasks. As Sir 
Frank Newsam points out, a bare recital would be as tedious 
as the genealogical tables in Genesis. 

The author explains the work of the Home Office and 
strikes a fine balance between its history and its present func- 
tions. The Home Office, like other departments, has changed 
with the passing of laissez faire and the emergence of the 
welfare state. A century ago, before criminals were thought 
worthy of reformation or children deserving of protection, the 
Home Secretary’s powers were greater and his duties less. To 
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preserve the Sovereign’s Peace a young thief would be trans- 
ported to Australia. Today the young thief goes to an approved 
school for training and the Home Secretary is concerned in 
his welfare. It is the increase in his duties which is responsible 
for the increase in his staff which is now 5,000. In 1785 to 
help the Secretary of State there were only two Under Sec- 
retaries, eleven clerks, two chamber keepers and a “necessary 
woman”. Of course it would be far larger than 5,000 but for 
the removal from the Home Secretary’s jurisdiction of sub- 
jects which have become so important as to justify new 
departments such as the Ministry of Labour. 

It is generally believed that the Home Office is concerned 
with prosecutions in the courts. In Parliament the Home 
Secretary is often asked to institute prosecutions for this and 
that. This book makes it clear that although the Director of 
Public Prosecutions is appointed by the Home Secretary, he 
carries on his day to day work under the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the Attorney General. The Home 
Office is very sensitive to the charge that it is a prosecuting 
department. 

Sir Frank Newsam makes a good case for saying that the 
Home Office succeeds in its duty of striking the balance 
between too much and too little liberty. By good luck or good 
management it succeeds in maintaining the widest possible 
liberty consistent with law and order. 

This is an excellent book. There will be other editions. 
More must be written about the Civil Defence department. 
It is a neglected and unhappy lodger at the Home Office. Out 
of two hundred pages less than eight are on Civil Defence. 
And I hope the next edition will not describe Labour’s first 
Home Secretary, Arthur Henderson, moulder and lay preacher, 
as a K.C. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS 


An Introduction to American Politics. D. W. Brogan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 470 pp. 21s. 
The title of this book is misleading; it should perhaps have 
been called ‘““A Commentary on American Politics” since 
although much ofit consists of detailed information many points 
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are made and conclusions drawn on the assumption that the 
reader has a very full knowledge of America and her system of 
government. As Professor Brogan declares, the American 
people, after more than a century and a half of experience, are 
as much as ever convinced that, within the framework of their 
constitution and in no other way, lies political salvation for 
them. ‘““This may be a foolish doctrine, but it is the doctrine, 
the living political faith of the American people.” 

As this fact is not always easily appreciated until one has 
seen and heard it confirmed for oneself, there are many more 
suitable books available for those who have not visited America. 
However for those who know the country and whose work or 
interests are connected with the U.S.A., An Introduction to 
American Politics should be added to their library. 

One of the best chapters deals with the machines and 
bosses, the practical workings of which even well informed 
Americans have difficulty in describing in terms which make 
sense to Europeans. Another interesting chapter is “‘President 
and Congress” which treats the subject very thoroughly and 
explains, amongst other things, how the spoils system, pressure 
groups and lobbies really work. 

The book clears away some minor popular illusions, such 
as the general belief that Eisenhower’s candidacy in 1952 was 
necessarily responsible for a Republican majority in the 83rd 
Congress. Another widely held notion, that a large proportion 
of federal employees are politically appointed, is also corrected 
by pointing out that ninety-two per cent. of these jobs inside 
the U.S. now have competitive status. 

Like many writers who know their subject very thoroughly 
Professor Brogan has inserted a large number of footnotes, 
many of which could have been dispensed with and others 
included in the text, making for easier reading. 

Ann Kinc-HALi 


British Political Parties. R. T. McKenzie. Heinemann. 


625 pp. 30s. 
The publishers claim that this substantial volume “‘is the 
first intensive analysis of the inner working of British political 
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parties to be published in the half century since the appearance 
of Ostrogorski’s Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties’. 

It has become fashionable for publishers to send advanced 
copies of a book to eminent authorities and invite them to 
express opinions which are then published in a leaflet inserted 
in the book. Readers of Parliamentary Affairs may care to know 
that to my own opinion of this book they can add the 

following observations: Mr. David Butler considers it to be 
_ “profoundly exciting”; Professor Brogan rates it as “an original 
contribution to our understanding of the realities of British 
politics”, and Mr. Asa Briggs tells us “It is far far 
better than anything on British political parties I have 
read before”’. 

It was therefore with an anticipatory pleasure founded 
upon these statements that I settled down to read my way 
through the 625 pages of British Political Parties until I came 
to rest amongst the conclusions. Anticipation had exceeded 
realization. In the course of my journey I kept in mind the 
author’s sub-title which explains that this book is designed: 
“to probe behind the fagade which the two major parties 
present to the electorate and to examine the realities of the 
distribution of power within each”. The probing consists of 
taking first the Conservative party then the Labour party 
and examining each under headings, viz: The Leader; 
The Parliamentary Party; The Mass Organization; The 
Central Offices. 

These facets of the two great parties are illustrated by a 
copious selection of quotations from books, papers and 
documents (the acknowledgements to copyright sources 
occupy a page) and letters. 

But when all is said and done the whole business is very 
adequately summed up in the conclusions set forth on pages 
581-591. After which the Liberal party gets two pages of 
Appendix A. 

The defect of this painstaking and substantial volume is 
that, since it is presumably written for the benefit of serious 
students, it tells the reader nothing that all politicians (within 
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which term I include the majority of party workers) do not 
know already. 

The book proves, by relating what in fact happens to 
what the political parties pretend happens, that as A. L. 
Lovell wrote in The Government of England in 1908 “Both 
[the political parties] are shams. . .” in so far as, for example, 
the Conservative party pretends (and perhaps some old ladies 
in it believe) that the leader is omnipotent whilst the Labour 
party pretends that it has a democratic control over its leader 
and the Parliamentary party through the activities of the 
Annual Conference, a fiction which again may be thought to 
be truth by a few delegates who go to Blackpool. 

The facts are, as most people know, that the relation of the 
Conservative Prime Minister to his supporters is not in practice 
greatly different from that of a Labour Prime Minister. 

In the bulk of his book, in which the author sets down the 
“inside story” which supports his conclusions, he is in the 
difficulty that he is dealing with imponderables and with events 
during the past fifty years concerning which all the truth is 
not yet known. For example, on page 50 we are told the 
reasons given by Sir Winston Churchill as those which 
influenced him in accepting the leadership of the Conservative 
party in 1940. There were others; one day they will be pub- 
lished. In his examples showing that the Conservative Prime 
Minister is not the autocrat the Party sometimes pretend he is 
and the Labour party say he is, Mr. McKenzie—in a future 
edition—may be able to write something about the United 
Europe Movement. He will also find this a good field for 
source of material indicating the inner workings of the 
Labour party. 

On pages 250 et seq is a completely accurate account of the 
official method by which candidates are chosen in the Con- 
servative party and the corresponding routine for Labour 
party candidates is described in detail on page 550. He would 
be a very simple person who supposes that these accounts 
explain precisely all that happened when all the M.P.s now 
sitting first became candidates or all that is likely to happen in 
the future. 
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It may have escaped my notice but I find no reference to 
the technique of what might be described as the coincidental 
operation of the Honours List when a safe seat is required for 
a distinguished casualty in a general election. 

From time to time we learn that the railway men intend 
to work to rule and that this means adherence to a formidable 
list of regulations which, if applied in practice, would reduce 
the railways to a standstill. The political parties have a book 
of rules to be used as requisite. Within the limits of the 
possible, Mr. R. T. McKenzie has brought together all the 
published facts about how the parties work, but much of what 
he is trying to get at in this painstaking and exhaustive study 
can neither be defined nor described in a scientific manner. 
The Conservative party is still greatly influenced by the 
public school attitude towards human relationships, whilst 
the Labour party rather enjoys washing its dirty linen in the 
market place. To this extent our two great parties are still 
class parties, but the Welfare State and the rise of the 
intellectuals in the Labour party are amongst the influences 
which are blurring the frontiers. 

Having made himself a master of every published fact 
about the parties and their leadership during the past fifty 
years, Mr. McKenzie may care to turn his attention to the 
more interesting question: “‘What is the future of the parties”? 

W.S.R. 


Survey of International Affairs. The Middle East 
1945-1950. George Kirk. Oxford University Press, 
1954. Vii, 338 pp. 32s. 6d. 

To attempt a survey of the complex and troubled course of 
international relations in Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon, Cyprus, and above all Palestine in the five post-war 
years, without the benefit of access to official papers, might 
well seem an invitation to failure. Mr. Kirk has had, it is true, 
the advantage of the incomparable services of Chatham 
House, and of the revelations of American diplomats and 
Zionist writers which shed a brilliant, if coloured, light upon 
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patches of the scene, but has had to rely for the rest on news- 
paper reports of varying reliability. Through all this welter of 
conflicting and often dubious reports he has cut his way with a 
skill and an objectivity which measure up to the best traditions 
of Chatham House. His statement of the facts seems to the 
present reviewer almost impeccable. Much of the detailed 
narrative is taken up with diplomatic history, and the story 
of the manceuvering of all parties concerned is sordid to such 
a degree that it is difficult to imagine any normal person 
contemplating the spectacle of politics in, and as applied to, the 
Middle East without a feeling of repulsion. Yet Mr. Kirk has 
on the whole, and by an effort, kept his text free from cynicism 
at the cost of relieving his feelings by an occasional satirical 
footnote and some impatience with the more fatuous com- 
mentators. His ability to maintain his balance is largely due 
to his awareness of (it would be too much to call it sympathy 
with) the corpora vilia of these experiments in statesmanship, 
the people of the countries concerned, even when they play 
little part in his narrative. This gives him a small, but signifi- 
cant, measure of freedom from direct involvement in the 
diplomatic conflicts, and he strives to see what was happening 
on both sides, although his sources are too overwhelmingly 
western to allow him to succeed entirely in this effort. His 
judgments are implied rather than explicit (although the 
A.I.0.C. is mildly criticized for its handling of the oil negotia- 
tions with Persia), and if they may sometimes be irritating or 
unpalatable to those who had to act without the benefit of 
hindsight, it is hard to see how this can be avoided in any 
retrospect of historical events. Finally, a special word of com- 
mendation is due to the short general synthesis, entitled ““The 
Interplay of Policies”, which occupies the first twenty pages of 
the book. Written with an admirable sense of proportion, it 
also brings out forcibly the principal lesson to be learned from 
these events as a whole: the disastrous consequences to both 
British and American interests of the oppositions, hesitations, 
and failures of both Governments. 

H. A. R. Gis 
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Lord Liverpool and His Times. Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
James Barrie. ix, 286 pp. 25s. 

Lord M. David Cecil. Constable. xiii, 348 pp. 21s. 

Gladstone. Philip Magnus. John Murray. xiv, 482 pp. 28s. 

Tempestuous Journey. Lloyd George, His Life and 
Times. Frank Owen. Hutchinson. 784 pp. 25s. 


These four men held the premiership for something over 
a third of the period from 1812 to 1922, and their periods of 
political office follow on from one another except between 
1894 and 1905. Their biographies thus provide something like 
a continuous political history from different points of view at 
various times. 

They were of very different types. Even Sir Charles Petrie, 
who in general seems to approve of most of Liverpool’s actions 
and to find justification for those that have been condemned 
for the most part by recent writers, seems in two minds about 
his abilities. He quotes without comment, and therefore 
presumably endorses, the words of his immediate predecessor 
as Liverpool’s biographer—C. D. Yonge, whose three-volume 
work was published in 1868: ‘Thus was inaugurated the 
great Tory ministry which governed England for above 
twenty years with unbroken success and unequalled glory. 
From the very first it bore in a high degree the stamp of Lord 
Hawkesbury’s! own character; reflecting it, of course, to a 
greater extent when, at the end of five years, he became its 
acknowledged chief.” On the other hand, he says of Pitt’s 
Cabinet of 1804, in which Liverpool served as Home Secretary, 
that only Pitt himself, Castlereagh and Eldon were remarkable 
for their abilities. 

The main interest of the book lies in the account of the 
aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars, and the contrasts that are 
to be drawn between it and the situations left by the two 
world wars. Petrie draws attention to some points of contact 
between the two periods, for example: “(Hawkesbury was not 
the only British Foreign Secretary who has had to carry on 
negotiations while the British public was doing all in its power 
1 Liverpool’s title until the death of his father. 
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to persuade the enemy that no demand on his part was too 
outrageous to be at least considered, if not conceded as soon 
as made.”” One example must suffice of incidents that are of 
interest in the context of recent events. Addington said of 
Napoleonic France that he was resolved to wait “till she had 
... made her arrogant designs so notorious, as to leave no... 
possibility of mistake on the part of the most uninformed 
pacific man.” The words might easily refer to the pre-war 
British attitude to Hitler’s Germany. 

Petrie justifies Liverpool’s handling of domestic affairs, 
which included much severity in the repression of post-war 
disorders (such as making machine-breaking a capital offence), 
and an “unalterable” opposition ‘‘to any measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform”. The reader is told several times that 
Liverpool was present in Paris at the beginning of the French 
Revolution (the doctrines of which “undermined the civiliza- 
tion of a thousand years’’). He thus “‘saw what happened when 
authority faltered in the hour of crisis”, and was prompted 
to use the requisite “firmness” when he encountered “‘infec- 
tions’ spread by “numerous agitators who endeavoured to 
exploit the prevailing misery for their own ends”. 

“Whatever may be said for or against the repressive 
measures of that time on grounds of ethics or expediency”, 
Petrie writes, “‘it was what the voters wanted.” This alleged 
fact is surely irrelevant to the merits of the Government’s 
action, and is in any case a most shaky deduction from the 
bare figures of seats won, in view of the methods of election- 
eering. On this last matter, Petrie accepts too easily, as evidence 
that Liverpool was deprived of corrupt means of influencing 
elections, a letter written to a man asking for a Government 
seat for himself. Professor Woodward mentions that Liverpool 
bought the twelve votes controlled by Lord Grenville after 
the death of Castlereagh in 1822, in order to strengthen his 
authority.? 

The Duke of Buckingham is quoted as saying that “‘Liver- 
pool had no habits of any but official employment”. The 
opposite is true of Melbourne up to the age of 47, and much of 

1The Age of Reform, p. 53- 
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the interest of Lord David Cecil’s two books on him lies in the 
account of his private life. He assumed the premiership with 
some reluctance, and with shorter experience of administra- 
tion than most of his successors. When William IV used 
Althorp’s succession to a peerage as a pretext for dismissing 
the Government, Melbourne was relieved rather than dis. 
tressed. The electorate refused to endorse the Crown’s action 
and Melbourne’s Government—‘a leaky, rickety vessel”— 
returned. His policy is well summed up by Cecil as one of 
“tacking and balancing, making concessions in turn to the 
right and to the left according as to which seemed likely to be 
the greater nuisance if thwarted”. Melbourne himself pro- 
nounced that “the whole duty of Government is to prevent 
crime and to preserve contracts”. His attitude to reform was 
lukewarm. “Though I am willing to consider any measure 
for the alleviation of distress’, he said, “I can never hold 
that the cause can be prevented by . . . changing the persons 
who administer public affairs. ... We have lived lately in a 
time of great change and strong measure. It is supposed that 
these measures have produced disappointment... . But . . . it 
does not arise from the vicious principle or the ill-working of 
those measures themselves, but from the wild, unfounded, 
exaggerated expectations of their effects which were indulged 
in and anticipated”. Though he could act with decision, 
as in the case of the Tolpuddle labourers when as Home 
Secretary he acted much like Liverpool’s Government in 
similar circumstances, his normal inclination was towards 
inaction and delay. He is probably best remembered as the 
minister who introduced Queen Victoria to her constitutional 
duties, and Cecil gives an account in some detail and of great 
charm of the relations between them. 

Melbourne and Liverpool, though of different parties, 
belong perceptibly to the same age and to the same type of 
statesman: Gladstone and Lloyd George are of much greater 
stature. Whereas the first two kept the same general political 
ideas throughout their lives, both the others evolved and gradu- 
ally changed their viewpoints—Gladstone moving to the left and 
Lloyd George ending well to the right of his original position. 
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Hailed as a young man by Macaulay, in the much-quoted 
phrase, as the “rising hope of the stern unbending Tories”, 
Gladstone did not resign from the Carlton Club until 1869, 
and as late as 1859 it was on the cards that he should take 
office in the same Government as Disraeli. The loosening of 
party ties in the central years of the century enabled Gladstone 
to find his true position in politics and yet hold office in govern- 
ments of various complexions. W. E. Forster wrote in 1863: 
“The want of the Liberal party of a new man is great and felt 
to be great; the old Whig leaders are worn out; there are no 
new Whigs; Cobden and Bright are impracticable and un- 
English, and there are hardly any hopeful radicals.” Glad- 
stone, a former Peelite was to be this “‘new man”. 

In writing his book, Sir Philip Magnus has had access to 
“4 massof intimate, personal and other unpublished material’, 
and the use that he has made of it enables us to gain a 
fuller idea of Gladstone’s personality than from the previous 
standard works. (Erich Eyck’s book, published in 1938, is a 
strange omission from the bibliography.) We read how 
Gladstone believed that the task of translating Homer into 
English verse would have saved his brother-in-law from 
committing suicide, and about the curious incident of Glad- 
stone’s lurking in disguise by the side of Lake Como in the 
grounds of the villa of the errant Lady Lincoln, whom he 
was trying to reconcile with her husband. 

We can admire Gladstone as a man, but we cannot always 
praise his skill as a statesman. His positive achievement, and 
therefore his reputation as a Prime Minister, lies largely in his 
first Government, at the end of which he retired from the 
leadership of the Liberal party..Two years later he greatly 
discomfited Hartington, the leader in the Commons, by his 
emergence from retirement on the question of Turkish 
atrocities—a step he was to repeat twenty years later with the 
result that the more sensitive Rosebery retired at what he felt 
to be a challenge to his leadership. 

During his second Government he gradually lost the 
Whigs of his party. They took fright at what seemed to them 
1 Quoted in Woodward, op. cit., p. 169. 
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the radical tendency of the Government, although it greatly 
under-represented the radical element of the party in the 
country. It was seen that Gladstone was a shield against the 
predominance of the radicals. Granville wrote to Hartington 
in 1883: “It would be a great responsibility to turn Gladstone 
out and destroy the coherence of the Liberal Government. 
The effect upon the position of the aristocracy and the richer 
classes may be very great”.! His crucial mistakes were 
to underrate the importance of Joseph Chamberlain and to 
fail to see, as Rosebery saw, that once the possibility of a two- 
party solution on Ireland had passed away, the problem of the 
Lords would have to take precedence over that of Ireland. 
One only has to compare his mishandling of Chamberlain 
until 1886 with Balfour’s handling of the Tariff Reform 
movement in 1903-5, to feel that a little more will to compro- 
mise and openness with his colleagues would have obtained 
for Gladstone the support of Chamberlain and his following, 
if not of the remaining Whigs. As it was, the result of what 
Magnus calls Gladstone’s “‘precipitate ineptitude” was to 
deprive the Liberal party of effective office for nineteen years, 
and, once his influence was removed, to leave it a prey to 
dissensions until what Rosebery called “‘its fly-blown 
phylacteries” were abandoned, and the “clean slate” or “step 
by step” policy on Ireland was accepted. Magnus gives a 
most readable and lucid account of these events. 

The outlines of the careers of Gladstone and Lloyd George 
have some features in common, but a better parallel is between 
the latter and Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Owen quotes a 
contemporary observer of Lloyd George, who saw even at the 
height of the uproar he caused by his opposition to the Boer 
War that such an evolution was possible. They both started 
as radicals and ended up as the mainstay of predominantly 
Conservative Governments, they both played leading parts 
in the prosecution of a war, they both were involved in splits 
or attempted splits of all the major parties of their day. Views 
can easily be found common to them at corresponding stages 
in their careers: on the monarchy, on the House of Lords, or 
1 Quoted in Smellie: A Hundred Years of English Government, p. 138. 
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for instance on the Empire. Lloyd George’s pronouncement in 
1932: “Utilize them! (the savings of this country). The Empire 
is not a hollow drum to beat; it is a gigantic estate to be 
cultivated’, is an echo of Chamberlain on the same theme: 
“I regard many of our colonies as being in the condition of 
undeveloped estates, and estates which never can be developed 
without imperial assistance.” 

Mr. Owen devotes over 300 pages to Lloyd George’s 
premiership of six years. His book is a long one—in fact rather 
too long, swollen as it is by numerous anecdotes about every 
fresh character that is introduced. Yet he nowhere sums up 
Lloyd George as a man or as a politician, or makes the point 
that Lloyd George tried to move towards a new kind of 
premiership, more akin to the American presidency, in which 
the cabinet declined in importance, the management of the 
House of Commons was virtually left to a floor-leader, and 
foreign affairs were handled by the premier direct. This 
development did not fail to be noticed at the time; a deputation 
of M.P.s, including Neville Chamberlain, waited on Lloyd 
George in 1920 to complain of his way of conducting business, 
and Lord Curzon’s protests are well known. 

The “blurb” on the dust cover is unusually misleading. 
It asserts that it was Ramsay MacDonald personally who 
frustrated Lloyd George in “doing a deal” with the Labour 
party before the first world war. In fact MacDonald favoured 
this course but was held back by his party. It goes on: “It 
(the book) relates how two other politicians (Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain) to whom Lloyd George first gave office 
... became themselves Prime Ministers in turn—and ever 
afterwards set themselves to keep him out of office.” Lloyd 
George’s off-hand treatment of Chamberlain is described in 
Keith Feiling’s Life, and for the rest, that is the way in which 
the party system works in peace-time. 

The style of the book is unattractive. For example: “Top 
of the War Office programme at this moment occupying the 
attention of the C.I.G.S. stood the plan for a British offensive 
on the Somme Sector of the Western Front. Its aim: to relieve 
the enemy pressure against Verdun on the French sector.” 
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Or “In some ways, a contradictory character was Reggie 
McKenna.” (We read of “‘Jackie Fisher’’, “Lulu Harcourt”, 
etc.; also ““War Secretary, Seely”’.) 

There are many points in the book that need searching 
examination. Among the questions to be asked are: in what 
sense could it be said that the Irish Parliamentary Party in 
1909 represented only themselves (p. 175)? Was Wilson 
“literally a politician without power” after the post-war 
congressional elections (p. 527) ? He remained the head of the 
Executive. How true is it to talk of the Cannes Conference as 
“a conference killed by a golf ball” (p. 597), or to say: 
“‘When America refused to enter, the League of Nations was 
already doomed to impotence and ultimate death”’ (p. 559)? 
The lesson of the inter-war years is surely that if Britain and 
France had acted with decision and together, it would have 
been possible, at any rate until 1936, for the League to have 
deterred aggressors in Europe. Was there in fact “‘a moment 
for making things up with Asquith” in November-December 
1918 (p. 502) ? Owen takes Keynes to task (after sneering at 
him twice previously) for minor points in his Economic 
Consequencies of the Peace, and leaves the main indictment 
unanswered (p. 544-5). Ludendorff is wrongly referred to as 
Von Ludendorff and as the German Chief of Staff: the position 
he held was that of First Quarter-Master General (p. 468). It is 
inaccurate to describe Sir Winston Churchill as having re- 
joined the Tory party before the 1924 election (p. 684), also 
to say that MacDonald in 1924 “tendered his resignation to 
the King and asked for an immediate dissolution” (p. 682). 
If he had done the first he would scarcely have been able to do 
the second. 

The reader is told that Mr. Owen has “‘quarried in the 
vast papers of the Lloyd George Archives, which now belong 
to Lord Beaverbrook. There are 1,025 boxes of them”. 
Unfortunately Mr. Owen does not distinguish, by footnotes or 
otherwise, new material from that previously published. The 
few references that are given in footnotes are incomplete, 
since no page numbers are given. Neither Mr. Owen, nor 
Lord David Cecil, give the dates of publication of the book 
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listed in their bibliographies, so that no help is given to the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the books in the field and is 
looking for recent works as further reading. Sir Charles Petrie 
does not give a bibliography; the other three authors do not 
give detailed indications of their sources for individual parts 
of the book. The best practice is surely to indicate references 
by tiny numbers in the text, and give them in detail at the 
end of the book. The reader can thus ignore them if he wants 
to, or look further into any individual question if he feels 
inclined. G. F. Lock 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a 
future issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list or 
reviewed in the preceding pages can be ordered through the Hansard 
Society. 


Samuel Johnson’s Parliamentary Reporting. Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput. Benjamin Beard Hoover. 
Cambridge University Press for University of California 
Press. 227 pp. 21s. 


The insistence of both Houses of Parliament on their 
privilege of secrecy of debate, combined with a growing 
public interest in their proceedings, led in the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to a variety of elaborate and ingen- 
ious methods on the part of news-letter writers and monthly 
magazines to report parliamentary debates without arousing 
the wrath of Parliament. This book embodies a discussion of 
eighteenth century parliamentary reporting and, in particular, 
Johnson’s part in the production of the Debates in the Senate of 
Lilliput which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The Challenge of Socialism. Edited by Henry Pelling. 
No. 7 in the British Political Tradition Series. A. & C. 
Black. 370 pp. 18s. 


As stated in the introduction, this series of books is designed 
to meet the need of the reader who is interested in English 
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political ideas but has neither the time, the patience, nor 
perhaps the opportunity, to read through a library of books 
to find the material for which he is looking. This volume 
includes excerpts from the writings of men like Thomas Spence 
and Tom Paine in criticism of property in the eighteenth 
century, of the Chartist writers and the Fabians in the nine- 
teenth century, and of twentieth century figures like Clement 
Attlee and Kingsley Martin. 


The Young Melbourne. David Cecil. Constable. 234 pp. 153. 


This is the first half of Lord David Cecil’s full-length 
biography of William Lamb who became Lord Melbourne, 
and takes the story of his life to the death in 1828 of his wife 
Lady Caroline Lamb. The second half, entitled Lord M., 
appeared in the autumn of 1954 and is reviewed on pages 290- 


297 et seq. 


Nouvelles études de sociologie électorale. Rassemblées 
et prefacées par Francois Goguel. Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Librairie 
Armand Colin, Paris. 214 pp. 


“For whom do women vote in France” and “The Lower 
Middle-Class and the Floating Vote in Great Britain” are two . 
of the more interesting subjects in this symposium of seven 
studies on electoral sociology. 


The Evolution of Germany. John A. Hawgood. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 


This book will serve as a guide to the better understanding 
of Germany and the German people, both for those who have 
studied the subject already and those who are seeking informa- 
tion for the first time. 


The Hansard Society expresses no views on issues of current political 
controversy. The Society’s journal, Parliamentary Affairs, deals with all 
aspects of the institution of parliament throughout the world. Respon- 
sibility for what is written in the article rests with the authors; responsibility 
for deciding whether or not any political article should be printed as a use- 
ful contribution to some subject rests with the honorary editor. 














